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SLIYERT AND FEEEDOM. 



" MiLYSBTON.— You are a man in the prime of life. When you 
were a youth, our great experiment of freeing our own slaves was 
commenced. I contend tliat that immense experiment has been 
signally suooeasful. 

Ellesme&b.— For whom ? 

MiLYBBTOsr.— For the slaves themselves, and also for the world 
in general. If, instead of talking at random about this matter, you 
would carefully go into detiails, you wiQ find that, for the most part, 
my words are amply borne out— that the evils which were liberally 
prophesied have not come to pass ; that the West-India Islands have 
not fallen into bar)>arism ; tliat the negro population has not been 
diminished ; that Europe has not been deprived of West-India pro- 
ducts ; and that, hi short, an experiment which no statesman could 
have imagined to be without considerable haEard has proved, not 
merely innocuous, but extensively beneficial to the world." 

FBIBITDS is Ck>U5CII.. 
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A ^cuNDBED years ago, when black men were seldom 
seen north of the Tweed, an old Scotch gentlewoman, 
^ me^ating a negro in the street, cast up her eyes and 
hands, exclaiming, " Hech, sirs, what canna be made 
for the penny! " And well might the British people 
do the same. At a cost, not of one penny, but of five 
thousand million pennies, we have produced that 
curious specimen of the human race, the free negro of 
the West Indies. Such .was the Outlay. Now, what 
is the result ? What sort of HJiihg have we got for 
our money ? Was that a wise investment of capital ? 
The reply of some high authorities has been given, 
and is this — Oar islands, they say, the richest and 
loveliest in the world, are fallen from wealth to ruin ; 
crumbling, deserted, desolate towns; empty harbours; 
trade gone; agriculture at death's door; the old staples 
vanished away. The owners of these once fertile 
lands languishing in poverty, or dead of broken 
hearts. The negroes, for whom all was done, *^ sunk 
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2 SIATEBY AND FBEEDOM 

up to the ears in pumpkin," growing every day more 
savage, more idle, more beastly. Such, they tell us, 
is the work that our philanthropy has worked out 
under the sun. Is that so, or is it not so? The sub- 
ject deserves some thought. England's giving free- 
dom to her slaves was an act unique in the history of 
man. We know not where an example can be found 
of 60 noble a sacrifice, made by a whole people. As 
to its prudence, some may think one thing, and some 
another ; but no man can lay it at the door of any 
selfish feeling. The people of the United Kingdom 
thought slavery cruel. It seemed to them a breach 
of the law of love which the gospel of Christ had laid 
down. For these reasons, and for these alone, they 
made up their minds to be rid of it. But they were 
not hurried away by their zeal. They chose to pay 
the cost themselves. And 20,000,000/. was paid 
down by them, to get the slaves set free. To us, who 
saw this done, it may seem an everyday affair. But 
seen from afar, in the coming ages, it may strike men 
as sublime. 

And was it, after all, an act of shining folly ? Has 
it really wrought woe and not weal in the world ? 
Are we to be warned by it against giving way to the 
impulses of good feeling ? Is the Christian faith to 
be found guilty of misleading us into a gross blunder? 
It is worth while to find out the true reply to these 
questions. For if all this were so, then that noble 
old maxim, that '^ Right never comes wrong," would 
be overthrown. Here we have a nation plainly 
setting itself to do right, ^^ because right was right ; " 
because it thought more of what was due to God and 
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man, than of itself. Has this been a failure, has this 
done harm and not good, then it may be unwise to do 
right Wrong, perhaps, might as well be kept going. 
The laws of God and the rights of man may be well 
enough in their way, but should we obey the one, or 
observe the other, we may find ourselves made fools of. 
Now we are far indeed from denying that the 
owners of West Indian property have gone through 
a time of deep distress. The cry of despair that rose 
from them in 1847, and the next years, was appalling. 
Many and many a family once blessed with opulence 
sank into utter poverty, while hundreds of others had 
their fortunes shattered if not destroyed. No wonder 
such an overthrow should have been loudly noised, 
not only through England, but through the world, 
and that emancipation should be looked upon as 
having given the death-blow to our once thriving 
colonies. People were not likely to bear in mind 
that, however sad these events might be, still they 
arose fourteen years after slavery (ten years after the 
apprenticeship) had been done away, and at once upon 
a change of a wholly different kind. Nor could they 
have been expected to remember that the cries of dis- 
tress came not from the whole population of those 
islands, but mainly from the proprietors living in 
England, whose voice therefore rang the louder, but 
might not be the voice of the mass of the people. It 
was natural for the world to think that the whole of 
our 9ugar colonies were sinking into ruin, though the 
outcry came from some of them, but not from others. 
It was natural for the world to think that when it np 
longer heard << that most outrageous, dreadful, yelling 
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4 SLAYEBY AND FBEEDOM 

cry " (to quote the Faerie Queen), it was hushed in 
death, though in truth it ceased because the pinch 
was over. No wonder the world fancies that our 
sugar colonies are as good as swept off the face of the 
earth, though in fact they are swiftly becoming a gem 
in the British crown, of higher value than they ever 
were before. 

A long and thorough investigation of the case has 
borne us irresistibly to the conclusion, that in those 
assumptions the world has been wrong ; and if the 
reader will go with us through the following pages, 
we think he will agree with us in believing that, even 
if we set aside all thoughts but thoughts of pounds, 
shillings, and pence — as a dry question of economy 
emancipation has paid — that it was an act of prudence 
for which we, as a nation of shopkeepers, need not 
blush before that golden god, whom we are thought 
to worship so eagerly. We shall bring forward, what 
seem to us conclusive reasons for the persuasion, that 
had England not cared a jot for those noble principles 
that really nerved her to the work, had she only kept a 
shrewd look-out for the main chance, it was not weak 
but wise of her to free her slaves. 

This, then, is the plain question to which we have 
sought out the reply. Taking no thought, for the 
nonce, of humanity, morality, Christianity — looking 
to the pocket alone — has emancipation answered, or 
been a blunder ? Good and kindly meant as it UU'* 
doubtedly was, is the world the worse off for it, or 
the better off for it ? Did the philanthropists ruin 
the West Indies ? or did they save the West Indies 
fcom imminent, irretrievable ruin, and set them on the 
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road to a prosperitj at once sound and splendid? 
Let that be the test of the great experiment of 1834. 
Had it plunged the former slave colonies into hopeless 
ruin, then never mind its nobleness, let it stand con* 
demned. But if the distress which fell on the West 
Indies in 1847 can be clearly traced to other causes ; 
if it was only a passing storm ; if, those other causes 
being spent, freedom is now working out a well-being 
that was unknown in the days of slavery — then, we 
say, let emancipation stand approved in the sight of 
ftU the world. 

And this it is which the facts before us seem to 
prove. They show that slavery was bearing our 
colonies down to ruin with awful speed ; that had it 
lasted but another half century, they must have sunk 
beyond recovery* On the other hand, that now under 
£[^eedom and free trade, they are growing day by day 
more rich in wealth ; with spreading trade, with im- 
proving agriculture, with a more educated, indus- 
trious, and virtuous people ; while the comfort of the 
quondam slaves is increased beyond the power of 
words to portray. 

Never was a more radical revolution made in the 
fortunes of a whole people, than when the 800,000 
British negroes stepped from slavery into freedom. 
When the clock began to strike twelve on the night 
of July 31, 1834, they were, in the eye of the law, 
things, chattels, beasts of burden, the mere property 
of others. When it had ceased to sound, they were 
for the first time, not only free-men but men ; stand- 
ing on the same level as those who had formerly 

owned them. The whole form of things became so 
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thoroughly new, that it is now no easy matter ix> 
paint oneself a living picture of a state of society 
which has been so utterly swept away ; but of itd 
more salient features hints enough remain. And we 
must say that in glancing through the piles of infor- 
mation on the state of the slave colonies that accumu* 
kited during the anti-slavery struggle, we have been 
amazed at the breadth and depth 'of the cruelty which 
slavery was shown to beget. We had been fain to 
jog along with the easy and pleasant belief that the 
plantations had been under kindly government, and 
that the tales of barbarity that used to be rife years 
and years ago, were for the most part mere wind. 
We have had but too much reason to change our 
minds on this head. And yet, though the shadows 
of slavery were dark, and too often terrible, there 
seems to have been a good play of sunlight upon it 
as well ; and, luckily, a charming picture of the bright 
side of slavery has been preserved for us by "Monk* 
Lewis, who was not only a man of poetical feelings 
but of a most kind nature, and who went to see his 
estates mainly from a sense of duty towards his slaves* 
And truly the life he portrays might seem to have 
had in it a taste of a happier world. He reached 
Jamaica on the 1st of January (1816), the severe 
work of crop time just over, and the negroes at their 
best and merriest. The air was delicious. The 
fragrance of the sweet wood and other scented trees 
put him in mind of the " buxom air, embalmed with 
odours " of Paradise, while the scenery was highly 
picturesque, from the lively green of the trees and 
shrubs, and the hermitage-like appearance of the 
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negro buildings, all situated in little gardens^ and 
embosomed in sweet-smelling shrubberies. The joy 
of the slaves at seeing massa, if not deep, was at least 
noisy. They sang, danced, shouted, and tumbled 
over each other, and rolled about on the ground, 
while every man, woman, and child chattered its 
loudest. The mothers held up their little shining 
black imps, grinning from ear to ear, with ''Look, 
massa, look here; him nice lilly neger for massa." 
Nor was female loveliness wanting to complete the 
picture ; but was well represented by Mary Wiggins, 
whose complexion had no yellow in it; teeth ad- 
mirable, eyes mild and bright, and a face merely 
broad enough to give it '' all possible softness and 
grandness of contour." Many old servants of the 
family (which at that time lived on the estate) came 
to see him, and showed such warmth and enthusiasm, 
that after the cold manners of England the contrast 
was infinitely agreeable, and his heart expanded in the 
sunshine of the kind looks and words which met him 
at every turn, and seemed to wait for his smiles as 
anxiously as if they were so many diamonds. 

On three sides the landscape was bounded by 
purple mountains, and the variety of occupations 
going on all around gav&an inconceivable air of life 
and animation to the whole scene, especially as all 
those occupations looked cleanly. The tradespeople 
were dressed in jackets and trowsers, either white, 
or of red and sky-blue stripe. Here a band of 
negroes carrying the ripe canes on their heads to the 
mill; another set conveying away the trash, after the 
juice had been extracted ; flocks of turkeys shelter- 
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ing from the heat under the trees; the river filled 
with ducks and geese; the coopers and carpenters 
hammering at the puncheons ; carts drawn, some hj 
fiix, some by eight oxen, bringing loads of Indian 
com from the fields ; the black children gathering it 
into the granarj, or quarrelling with pigs as black as 
themselves, who were equally busy in stealing the 
com whenever the children were looking another 
way : such was the scene which met Mr. Lewis's eyes 
as he stood in his verandah; and, '^in short," he 
adds, " a plantation possesses all the movement and 
interest of a farm, without its dung, and its stench, 
and its dirty accompaniments/' 

If the mid-day scene was so cheerfal, stlU mord 
gay and amusing was the one when the morning rose 
with tropical suddenness, and all nature seemed to 
awake at the same moment. Instantly everything 
was in motion: the negroes tramping to the fields 
the cattle driving to pasture; the pigs and the poultry 
pouring out from their hutches ; the old women pre^ 
paring food on the lawn for the pickanninnies, -— all 
seemed to be going to their employment, none to their 
work ; the men and the women just as quietly and 
leisurely as the pigs and the poultry. Nor did they 
hold their owner in any dread. Just for the fun of a 
good chat they would often come and make some 
unreasonable request; and on receiving a plump 
refusal would go away perfectly satisfied, and '^ Tank 
massa for dis here great indulgence of talk.'' One 
day — 

*'My friend Strap, the Eboe, came up to the house 
dressed in his best clothes, to show me his seven children i 
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he marched at their head in all the dignity of paternal 
pride. He begged me particularly to notice two fine little 
girls, who were twins. I told him that I had seen them 
already. 'Iss! iss ! massa see um;* he said; ^but massa 
no admire nm enough yet.' Upon which I fell to admir- 
ing them, tooth and nail ; and the father went away quit^ 
proud and satisfied." 

Such was the Arcadian felicity of a slave plantation 

under the eye of a kind and opulent owner. But it 

would seem that even such an Eden as this shared 

the lot of the rest of the earth, of which the angel 

tells us — 

*' Es wechselt Paradieses helle 

Mit tiefer schauervoller Nacht." 

For though under the mild sway of Mr. Lewis all 
flowed so sweetly, by degrees he found things out 
that did not please him. Nay, his own way of putting 
it is, that "nothing could equal" his "anger and 
. surprise " when he discovered what had been going 
on before his coming was looked for. His father had 
always filled his letters with the most positive orders 
for the good treatment of the slaves, and had chosen 
a first-rate agent. Yet this man, from mere sloth) 
had let an overseer treat them so savagely that at one 
time " they had been driven absolutely into rebellion, 
and almost every slave of respectability had been 
compelled to become a runaway." .... "If 
I had not come to Jamaica myself," he adds, " in all 
probability I should never have had the most distant 
idea how abominably the poor creatures had been HI" 
used.** 

Day after day, too, slaves on the estates hard hj, 
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hearing of his kindliness, came to tell him of their cruel 
usage, in ho|)e8 he could shield them. For example, — 

" Jan. 24. — On my return to the house, I found two 
women belonging to a neighbouring estate, who came to 
complain of cruel treatment from their oyerseer, and to 
request me to inform their trustee how ill they had been 
used, and see their injuries redressed. They said, that 
having been ill in the hospital, and ordered to the field 
while they were still too weak to work, they had been 
flogged with much severity (though not beyond the limits 
of the law) ; and my head driver, who was less scrupulously 
delicate than myself as to ocular inspection of Juliet's 
person (which Juliet, to do her justice, was perfectly ready 
to submit to in proof of her assertions), told me that the 
woman had certainly suffered greatly ; the other, whose name 
was Delia, was but just recovering from a miscarriage, and 
declared openly that the overseer's conduct had been such, 
that nothing should have prevented her running away long 
ago if she could but have had the heart to abandon a child 
which she had on the estate. Both were poor feeble- 
looking creatures, and seemed very unfit subjects for any 
severe correction." 

Vexations at home were not wanting either. His 
own agent said nothing plainly, but shook his head, 
and gave poor Lewis evidently to understand that 
the slaves could not be governed without the cart* 
whip. In fact, the need of that stimulus soon grew 
plain, for the production of sugar fell from thirty- 
three hogsheads a week, before his coming, down to 
thirteen! "The negroes certainly are perverse 
beings," is the reflection he makes thereupon. And 
he was not long in finding that whites are " perverse 
beings" too, for some alarmed planters actually 
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wanted the grand jury at Montego Bay to prosecute 
him for over-indulgence to bis own slaves I 

Worse still remained. At his first visit to Ja- 
maica he did not go to his other estate; but ^* I con- 
tented myself/' he says, " by impressing on the mind 
of my agent, wkoy I am certain^ is a most humane 
and intelligent man^ my extreme anxiety for the abo- 
lition of the cart-whip ; and I had the satisfaction of 
hearing from him that for a long time it had never 
been used more than perhaps twice in a year, and 
then only very slightly, and for some flagrant offence.'* 
On his return to Jfimaica he visited this estate. ^* I 
expected to find it a perfect paradise. I found it 
a heU upon earth.'* The fact was that, although the 
agent was in all truth a most humane man, yet, like 
the agent of the other estate, and like the rest of 
mankind, he saw no harm in what was familiar to hia 
eyes; and so the eight book-keepers and drivers were 
wreaking their will on the wretches under them, and 
treating them with ** atrocious brutality." Lewis put 
things square for the time (though he did not send off 
the agent), and when he left he was loudly cheered 
by his sable attendants, the tears running down many 
of their cheeks, and all thanking him for the pro- 
tection he had given them, and praying for his speedy 
return. 

We cannot help wishing that this lively picture of 
slavery as it really was, had been given to the world 
while the anti-slavery struggle was still going on.* 
Those who looked on the slave-owners as villains, and 

* It was only published a few yean ago. 
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who thought that at its best slavery must be atro-* 
clous, might have learnt from It how cheerful It could 
be under a warm-hearted proprietor, who saw to 
things himself. And those, again, who would have it 
that tales of cruelty on the sugar estates were mere 
inventions, that the negroes were the happiest of 
mankind; that the use of the whip was unknown^ 
and so forth, might have caught glimpses of the fear- 
ful hue with which slavery was clouded, when the 
master's eye was withdrawn, and there was no check 
on the agent; who, moreover, however kindly him-* 
self, might leave his white and black subordinates to 
Exercise ^^ atrocious brutalities " without any kind of 
restraint. As Lewis observes,— 

" The negro has been left entirely at the mercy of the 
Overseer, who, if he was a humane man, punished him 
slightly, and if a tyrant, heavily; nay, very often the 
quantity of punishment depended upon the time of day 
when the offence was made known. If accused in the morn-* 
ing, when the overseer was in cold blood and in good 
humour, a night*s confinement in the stocks might be 
deemed sufficient ; whereas, if the charge was brought when 
the superior had taken his full proportion of grog or 
sangaree, the very same offence would be visited with 
thirty-nine lashes." 

And what was meant by thirty-nine lashes we 
must by no means forget. We are sorry to harass 
our readers' feelings; but we have taken in hand to 
weigh things present, against things past, in the 
West Indies. How can we do so, if we cover up 
the badness of those bad old times ? Moreover, it 
ought to be known in the United States, that the 
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very same things used to be boldly said here, that 
now are said there, as to the mildness of slavery, and 
its freedom from cruelty. And yet here is a glimpse, 
a brief but a clear glimpse, into the things that went 
on, where the slaves did not happen to enjoy the rare 
advantage of a humane and resident owner^ who 
would neither do cruelty himself, nor suffer it to bQ 
done by others. 

The following are extracts from a very plain, un-t 
varnished account written by Mr, Whitely, who waa 
book-keeper (clerk) on the New Ground Plantation, 
pear St. Ann's Bay, in Jamaica, in 1832. 

He mentions that, on his arrival, he was struck by 
observing the great regularity and apparent good 
humour with which some negro coopers were work- 
ing in the yard. While the overseer and he were 
chatting on their comfortable condition, some drivers 
oame up, bringing six field hands who were to be 
fiogged. The scene that ensued is thus vividly de-i 
scribed; — 

" The first of these field negroes was a man of 
about thirty-five years of age. He was what is called 
a pen-keeper or cattle-herd; and his offence was hav- 
ing suffered a mule to go astray. At the command 
of the overseer he proceeded to strip off part of his 
clothes, and laid himself fiat on his belly, his back 
being uncovered. One of the drivers then commenced 
flogging him with the cart- whip. The whip is about 
two feet long, with a short stout handle, and is an 
instrument of terrible power. It is whirled by the 
operator round his head, and then brought down with 
a rapid motion of the arm upon the recumbent victim^ 
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causing the blood to spring at eyerj stroke. Wlien 
I saw this spectacle, now for the first time exhibited 
before my ejes, with all the revolting accompani- 
ments, and saw the degraded and mangled victim 
writhing and groaning under the infliction, I felt 
horror-struck. I trembled and turned sick; but, being 
determined to see the whole to an end, I kept mj 
station at the window. The sufferer, writhing like a 
wounded worm every time the lash cut across his 
body, cried out, 'Lord! Lord! Lord!' When he had 
received about twenty lashes, the driver stopped to 
pull up the poor man's shirt (or rather smockfrock), 
which had worked down upon his galled posteriors. 
The sufferer then cried, 'Think me no man? think 
me no man?' By that exclamation I understood him 
to say, 'Think you I have not the feelings of a man?' 
The flogging was instantly reconmienoed and con- 
tinned; the negro continuing to cry, 'Lord I Lord! 
Lord!' till thirty-nine lashes had been inflicted. 
When the man rose up from the ground, I perceived 
the blood oozing out from the lacerated and tumified 
parts where he had been flogged, and he appeared 
greatly exhausted, but he was instantly ordered off 
to his usual occupation. 

" Two young women of about the same age were, 
one after the other, then laid down and held by four 
men, their backs most indecently uncovered, and 
thirty-nine lashes of the blood-stained whip inflicted 
upon each poor creature's posteriors. Their excla- 
mation, likewise, was, 'Lord! Lord! Lord!' They 
seemed also to suffer acutely, and were apparently a 
good deal lacerated. Another woman (the sixth 
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offender) was laid down and uncovered for the lash, 
but at the intercession of one of the driyers she was 
reprieved. 

" The overseer stood by and witnessed the whole 
of the cruel operation, with as much seeming indif- 
ference as if he had been paying them their wages. 
I was, meanwhile, perfectly unmanned by mingled 
horror and pity. Yet I have no reason to believe 
that the natural feelings of this young man (whose 
age did not exceed twenty-four years) were less hu- 
mane or sensitive than my pwn. But such is the 
callousness which constant familiarity with scenes of 
cruelty engenders. He had been a book-keeper for 
four years previously, on another estate belonging to 
the same proprietors, and had been appointed over- 
seer on this estate only a few months before. His re- 
ception of me when I arrived was so kind, frank, 
and cordial, that I could not have believed him, had 
I not seen it with my own eyes, to be capable of in- 
flicting such cruelty on a fellow-creature. 

" \2ih instance, — The first of these two cases was 
that of a married woman, the mother of several chil- 
dren. She was brought up to the overseer's door 
one morning, and one of the drivers who came with 
her accused her of having stolen a fowl. Some 
feathers, said to have been found in her hut, were 
exhibited as evidence of her guilt. The overseer 
aaked her if she could pay for the fowl. She said 
something in reply which I did not clearly under- 
stand. The question was repeated, and a similar 
reply again given. The overseer then said, *Pat 
, her down.' On this the woman set up a shriek, and 
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rent the air with her cries of terror. Her counte-^ 
nance grew quite ghastly, and her lips became pale 
and livid. I was close to her, and particularly noticed 
her remarkable aspect and expression of countenance. 
The overseer swore fearfully, and repeated his order, 
<Put her down!' The woman was then extended on 
the ground and held down by two negroes. Her gown 
and shift were literally torn from her back, and, thus 
brutally exposed, she was subjected to the cart-whip. 
The punishment inflicted on this poor creature was 
inhumanly severe. She was a woman somewhat 
plump in her person, and the whip being wielded 
with great vigour, every stroke cut deep into the 
flesh. She writhed and twisted her body violently 
under the infliction, — moaning loudly, but uttering 
no exclamation in words, except once, when she cried 
out entreating that her nakedness might not be in- 
decently exposed, — appearing to suffer, from matronly 
modesty, even more acutely on account of her in-.^ 
decent exposure, than the cruel laceration of her 
body. But the overseer only noticed her appeal by a 
brutal reply, and the flogging continued. Disgusted 
as I was, I witnessed the whole to a close. I num-^ 
bered the lashes, stroke by stroke, and coxmted^/fyy 
thus exceeding by eleven the number allowed by the 
colonial law to be inflicted at the arbitrary will of 
the master or manager. This was the only occasion 
on which I saw the legal number of thirty-ninei 
lashes exceeded; but I never knew the overseer or 
head book-keeper give less than thirty-nine. This 
poor victim was shockingly lacerated. When per- 
mitted to rise she again shrieked violently. The 
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overseer swore roughly, and threatened, if she was 
not quiet, to put her down again. He then ordered 
her to be taken to the hot-house, or hospital, and put 
in the stocks. She was to be continued in the stocks 
for several nights, while she worked in the yard 
during the day at light work. She was too severely 
mangled to be able to go to the field for some days. 
This flogging took place on the 27th of September.*' 
Nor could these sickening severities have been at 
all unusual. For in the four " crown colonies," ♦ the 
home government was able to do what it pleased, and 
accordingly it required every planter to give in sworn 
returns of the punishments inflicted on his estate. 
By these sworn returns there were registered, in the 
two years 1828-9, 68,921 punishments. The law 
allowed, in the crown colonies, twenty-five stripes to 
a punishment, which limit was incessantly passed. 
Taking the average, however, at but twenty stripes, 
this puts the total amount of stripes inflicted, in 
regular floggings, for these four colonies alone, in 
two years, at no less than one million three hundred 
and fifty thousand! Twenty-five thousand and ninety- 
four 'punishments, or^ at that rate, half a million, of 
those stripes were sworn to as having been inflicted 

That the whip, and the dread of the whip, must 
have caused an unspeakable amount of physical and 
moral misery, is then plain Enough. In this respect 
emancipation has beyond all question caused a vast 

♦ Guiana (at that time divided), Trinidad, St. Lucia, 
t Protector's Reports, Pari, Papers. 

C 
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accession to human happiness, in that it has substi* 
tuted the attraction of rewards for the compulsion of 
terror. But by far the most portentous and striking 
of the features of West Indian society under slavery 
was this, that while the free negroes were steadily 
advancing in number, the slaves were dying off at a 
rate which was described at the time as '* appalling." 
It was not by stories of atrocious cruelty that the 
eyes of Parliament were opened to the wickedness 
and folly of slavery. If any of our readers would 
turn to the pages of Hansard, they would find that 
what gave the death-blow to slavery, in the minds of 
English statesmen, were the population returns, which 
showed the fact, " the appalling " fact, that although 
only eleven out of the eighteen islands had sent them 
in, yet in those eleven islands the slaves had decreased 
in twelve years, by no less than 60,219 : namely, from 
558,194 to 497,975 I* Had similar returns been pro- 
cured from the other seven colonies (including Maari- 
tius, Antigua, Barbadoes, and Grenada), the decrease 
must have been little, if at all, less than 100,000 ! 
Now it was plain to every one that if this were really 
so, the system could not last. The driest economist 
would allow that "it would not pay" to let the work- 
ing classes be slaughtered. To work the labouring men 
of our West Indies to death might bring in a good 
return for a while, but could not be a profitable en- 
terprise in the long run. Accordingly, this was the 

• Pari. Papers, Population returns for the West Indies. They 
are given in the appendix to the Life of Sir Fowell Buxton. Of 
course the decrease by manumission is not included. 
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main— -we had almost said the only — topic of the 
debates on slavery in 1831 and 1832. Is slavery 
causing a general massacre of the working-classes in 
oar sugar islands, or is it not, was a question worth 
debating, in the pounds, shillings, and pence view, as 
well as in the moral one. ' And debated it was, long 
and fiercely. The result was the full establishment 
of the dreadful fact. The slaves, as Mr. Marryatt 
said, were '' dying like rotten sheep." And the fatal 
infloenoe of that mortality upon the wealth of the 
isla&ds was already making itself felt. Nay, even so 
early as 1816, Mr. M. G. Lewis observes that 

" Throughout the island many estates, formerly very 
flourishing and productive, have been thrown up for want 
of hands to cultivate them, and are now suffered to lie 
waste ; four in my own immedia4>e neighbourhood are in 
this situation. Finding their complement of negroes de- 
crease, and having no means of recruiting them, proprietors 
of two estates have in numerous instances found themselves 
obliged to give up one of them, and draw off the negroes 
for the purpose of properly cultivating the other.'* * 

Whatever then may be said for West Indian slavery, 
this damning thing must be. said against it, that the 
slaves were dying of it Then came emancipation. 
The tide at once turned. In the next twelve years, 

♦ The same melancholy truth holds good of slaves emphyed in 
field lahour everywhere. In Cuba it is an ascertained fact that 
the average life of the praedial slaves is only seven or eight years I 
Hence their great need of the slave trade. Nor could those of 
the United States, which produce sugar, maintain the number 
of their slaves, if they were not fed by a great internal slave 
trade from the breeding states. 

c 2 
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there was an increase of 54,076 in the number of the 
negroes of but ten colonies (no return having been 
sent from the larger ones), and since then the popu- 
lation of the West Indies has been increasing steadily. 
This one fact is enough by itself to justify emancipa- 
tion. Whatever evils might have sprung from that 
act, nothing could be so bad for both master and men 
as to have all the latter killed off. Yet such was the 
limit towards which things were actually tending, 
and that swiftly. Had the same rate of decrease gone 
on, one century would have seen the extinction of 
slavery, by the extinction of the slaves. We put it 
to the good sense of our readers, whether it would 
have answered to let this state of things proceed. 

We have shown, then, hoW deep and how mur- 
derous was the wretchedness into which the working 
class of the West Indies was thrust by slavery. We 
have given some glimpses of the oppression they en- 
dured, and how they perished under it. So far, then, 
as the mass of the people went, it plainly was not 
only a gQod but a wise thing to cut their bonds. 
And, perhaps, now-a-days, it may seem strange that 
it should ever have been wished to keep such a state 
of things going, for the sake of a small body of gen- 
tlemen. But what made the matter wholly unbear- 
able was, that it had not even the poor merit of 
enriching those for whose good the system was held 
to. Never did the truth come out with greater clear- 
ness than in the West Indies, that it is short-sighted 
folly to thrust aside natural arrangements, and set up 
artificial ones in their stead. Here was a body of 
men owning some of the richest land in the world. 
They had plenty of labourers, and might lash as much 
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work out of them as thej pleased. Thej had a tight 
monopoly, so tight that not even the sugar of Eng- 
land's other dominions of India or Singapore was 
allowed to compete. Yet, despite all this, even from 
the beginning of the century, the planters were con- 
tinuallj laying before the Colonial Secretary and 
Parliament, memorials which might truly be said to 
have been " written within and without, with lamen- 
tation and mourning and woe." * 

If we reproduced these now stale and forgotten 
complaints of the planters, they would seem worse 
bores than Cpwper's friend, who 

** thought he should have died, he was so bad : 
His peevish hearers almost wished he had." 

We will only therefore show what the pecuniary 
condition of the planters was in 1830, when slavery 
and monopoly were at their zenith. Nor let it be 
said that their deep distress was owing to the anti- 
slavery agitation. They do not so much as allude 
to it. 

Lord Chandosf, in 1830, presented a petition from 
the West India merchants and planters setting forth 
"the extreme distress under which they labour;" 
and he declared in his speech that it was '' not pos- 
sible for them to bear up against such a pressure 
any longer." ..." They are reduced to a state 

* See (for a brief analysis of these) Sir H. Barklj's Report, 
1854. In the twenty years ending with 1792 (according to a 
report of the Jamaica House of Assembly), there were lodged 
with the proTost marshal of that island no less than 80,121 exe- 
cutions, to the amount of 22,568,786il I 

t The debate is given in the ** West India Reporter," 1830, 

3 
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in which they are obliged earnestly to solicit relief 
from Parliament." Mr. Bright said, " The distress 
of the West India colonial body is unparalleled in 
the country. Many families who formerly lived in 
comparative affluence are reduced to absolute penury." 
The " West India Reporter " also quotes a report on 
the commercial state of the West Indies, which said, 
" There are the strongest concurrent testimonies and 
proofs that unless some speedy and efficient measures 
of relief are adopted, the ruin of a great number of 
the planters must inevitably very soon take place." 

Again, the Committee of 1832 reported that they 
had received abundant evidence of the distress of the 
planters, '^ which is said to have existed in a con- 
siderable degree for ten or twelve years past, and to 
have been greatly aggravated within the last three 
or four." They state that the immediate cause of 
distress is " the inadequacy of return." The receipts 
of the planter did not cover his outlay ; and not only 
so, but production was decreasing as well. Thus in 
the five years ending with 1820, the export of sugar 
from Jamaica had been 585,172 hogsheads; but had 
fallen to 493,784 in the five years ending with 1830, 
a decrease of no less than 91,388 hogsheads. Nay, in 
the ten years ending with 1830, the decrease was no 
less than 201,843 hogsheads from the amount in the 
ten years ending with 1830.* 

♦ 1,196,072 

994,229 



201,843 hogsheads. 

See table of exports from Jamaica, in the appenduc to BIgelow's 
** Jamaica." 
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And here is a fact which plainly shows that these 
distresses would only have grown deeper and heavier 
had slavery been allowed to go on. In the Dutch 
colony of Surinam, the very same ruin has come on 
which befell our own islands. The fact that slavery 
was left standing has made not the least difference. 
** Out of 917 plantations in that colony,* 636 have 
been totdUy abandoned !^^ Mark that I Here we 
have a large colony, with slavery preserved in all its 
force and beauty. And what is the result? The 
result is almost total ruin. <* Out of 917 plantations, 
686 have been totally abandoned ! ** "Of the re- 
mainder, 65 grow nothing but wood or provisions." 
And the small balance are stated to be on the road to 
destruction. 

The state of things then with which the states- 
men of 1833 were forced to grapple was this : — 
Here was a system kept going by the sheer force of 
the law, which allowed no rights whatever to some 
800,000 ser^ which regarded them as beasts of 
burden, made for nothing but to enridb a few English 
gentlemen by their forced toil ; which was slaughter- 
ing these workmen; which «t the same time had 
brought down their owners to a state of " unparal- 
leled" distress; had reduced these noblemen and 
gentlemen of England to the degrading necessity of 
"earnestly" begging Parliament for "relief;" and 
was steadily decreasing the productive powers of 
these fertile islands. Such was the result of the de- 
fiance that had been hurled at the laws of nature. 
Massacre of the working class; ruin of the pro- 
prietors; such was the work that slavery and mo- 

4 
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nopolj were doing under the sun. And this is the 
state of things to which many eyes still look back 
with tender regrets ! Yet Carlyle himself, the chief 
hater of the philanthropists, with his wonted force, 
has told us, that — 

" To prosper in this world, to gain felicity, victory, and 
improvement, either for a man or a nation, there is but one 
thing requisite, — that the man or nation can discern what 
the true regulations of the universe are in regard to him 
and his pursuits, and can faithfully and steadily follow these. 
These will lead him to victory. Whoever it may be that 
sets him in the way of these .... sets him in the sure 
way to please the Author of this Universe, and is his 
friend of friends. And, again, whoever does the contrary 
is, for a like reason, his enemy of enemies. This may be 
taken as fixed." 

Taken as fixed it certainly may be;, and fixed it 
plainly was in the West Indies, where the artificial 
arbitrary interference of law with the natural free- 
dom of man, and freedom of trade, was bringing about 
the extinction of the working class, and was whirling 
their masters along to utter ruin. 

It is not within our purpose to discuss why and 
wherefore slavery and monopoly should have wrought 
such unlooked-for devastation in lieu of the wealth 
which they were meant to foster. But we may 
notice that elsewhere, too, the same folly has been 
no less fatal. The gradual decay of Italy under the 
emperors has been attributed by the best authorities 
in a great degree to the substitution of slave for free 
labour. Bussia has kept her peasants in serfdom 
later than any other Christian country^ and Bussia is 
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far behind the world in all wealth, of purse as well 
as mind« But most strikingly is this the case with 
the Slave States of North America. Every tra- 
veller of weight dwells on the poverty-stricken look 
of those states, rich as their soil, genial as their 
climate may be, when set beside the Free States of 
the same union. Their condition has been thoroughly 
investigated, and, we might almost say, photographed, 
by the celebrated American agriculturist, Mr. Olmsted; 
and he, applying to the matter the skilled mind of a 
practical fanner, gives overwhelming proofs of the 
destructive effect of slavery, and points out with great 
clearness how it must be that, in the long run, it costs 
less to hire a fit man for doing what has to be done, 
than to maintain a whole colony of people, and force 
labour out of them by the terrors of the lash. We fully 
perceive, in reading his painful accounts of the misery 
of the Slave States, how vast a loss must arise from 
the labourer's intense and unremitting resistance to 
this mode of extracting his labour, — a mode by 
which, if we may say so, his laziness is stimulated to 
the most energetic opposition. When a whole people 
is always looking at its work, with the eager thought, 
How not to do it, of course the result is that it is 
not done ; and, though a sharp master may flog large 
work out of his slaves, yet most of them attain a high 
degree of proficiency in the art of leaving that 
undone which they ought to have done. 

But not only does Quashee, under this system, give 
his heart and soul to spending the greatest possible 
time on the least possible work, but it is a universal 
complaint of all slaveholders that he grows so mind- 
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less, SO shiftless, that agriculture and manufacturing 
improvements are impossible. No machinery can 
be entrusted to slaves. Wherever slave-labour pre- 
vails you must have the most primitive tods, you 
must eschew all the arts by which labour is made 
swifter. So heavily did this blight rest on the West 
Indies that even the plough (since become very 
common) was unknown under slavery. Amusing 
illustrations are given by various writers, of the 
tiresome and irritating effects of slavery, in making 
the minds of the slaves a mere blank. 

" Somehow or other," says Lewis, " they never can 
manage to do anything quite as it should be done. K they 
correct themselves in one respect to-day, they are sure 
of making a blunder in some other manner to-morrow. 
Cubina is now twenty-five, and has all his life been em- 
ployed about the stable ; he goes out with my carriage twice 
every day ; but he has never yet been able to succeed in put- 
ting on the harness properly. Before we have proceeded a 
hundred yards we are certain of being obliged to stop, and 
put something or other to rights : and I once laboured for 
more than half an hour to make him understand that the 
Christmas-holidays came at Christmas; when asked the 
question, he always hesitated, and answered at hap-hazard, 
* July ' or ' October.' Yet Cubina is far superior in intel- 
lect to most of the negroes who have fallen under my ob- 
servation. The girl too, whose business it is to open the 
house each morning, has in vain been desired to unclose all 
the jalousies : she never fails to leave three or four closed ; 
and when she is scolded for doing so, she takes care to open 
those three the next morning, and leaves three shut on the 
opposite side. 

'* Indeed, the attempt to make them correct a fault is 
qidte fridtless : they never can do the same thing a second 
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time in the same maimer ; and if the cook having succeededin 
dressing a dish well is desired to dress just such another, she 
is certain of doing something which makes it qidte different. 
One day I desired that there might be always a piece of 
salt meat at dinner, in order that I might be certain of 
having enough to send to the sick in the hospital. In con- 
sequence of this there was nothing at dinner but salt meat. 
I complained that there was not a single fresh dish, and the 
next day, there was nothing but fresh. Sometimes there 
is scarcely anything served up, and the cook seems to have 
forgotten the dinner altogether : she is told of it ; and the 
next day she slaughters without mercy pigs, ^eep, fowls, 
ducks, turkeys, and everything that she can lay her mur- 
derous hands upon, till the table absolutely groans under 
the load of her labours." 

The inevitable tendency of slavery to make the 
working class so idle and shiftless is, we believe, the 
true reason why, in the long run, it has always been 
the ruin of the nation that clings to it. But, whe- 
ther this be or be not the true explanation, we have 
seen that, as a matter of fact, the West India plan* 
ters and merchants were ^' reduced to a state in which 
they were obliged earnestly to solicit relief from 
Parliament" — in truth, were sinking swiftly and 
surely into the abyss. It was not then shortsighted 
of the British Parliament to put an end to this 
wretched state of things. In truth no one now thinks 
that it would have been wise to leave slavery* stand- 
ing. But those who were displeased by emancipa- 
tion are now-a-days wont not to complain of the 
thing itself, but of the way in which it was done. 
They complain bitterly that the slaves were set free 
in hot haste ; whereas, had steps been taken to pave 
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the waj and soften the change, all would have been 
welL This view has much truth in it. And if 
emancipation has been attended with evils that might 
have been escaped, the Abolitionists may fairly lay 
the blame thereof on those who would not allow that 
gradual preparation for the change, which they ear- 
nestly sought for. We have no wish to cast blame on 
the planters. They had much to vex them, and they 
have paid dearly for their lack of foresight ; but we 
must notice the vast blunder they made in withstand- 
ing those mitigating measures which might have gra- 
dually trained the slave to work as a hired labourer 
for his former owner, instead of keeping him in the 
tightest bondage till the very hour of thorough free- 
dom. But the strangest part of the affair has been 
(and it is an amusing illustration of the old fable of 
the wolf and the lamb) that the Anti-slavery party f 
— the very men who strenuously fought for such 
mitigating measures — are now abused by the very 
men who withstood these measures to the death, 
for not having permitted them ! Why, till the Anti- 
slavery leaders found that it was utterly hopeless to 
get the West Indian planters to do any one thing 
towards fitting their slaves for freedom, they were 
solely bent upon such preliminary measures. In 
1823, Mr. Fowell Buxton, in making the first motion 
for thej abolition of slavery, plainly declared that — 

* It would be convenient if those who in 1809 abolished the 
trade in slaves between Africa and oar colonies (Wilberforce, 
Stephen, Clarkson, and their coadjutors), were always called the 
Abolitionists : and those who did away with slavery in our 
colonies in 1834 were called the Anti-slavery party. 
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" The object at which we aim is the extinction of slavery- 
nothing less than the extinction of sktvery — in nothing less 
than the whole of the British dominions. Not, however, the 
rapid termination of that state ; not the sudden emancipa- 
tion of the negro. But such preparatory steps ; such mea- 
sures of precaution, as by slow degrees, and in a course of 
jeaT9,JirstJitting and qualifying the slaves for the enjoyment 
of freedom^ shall gently conduct us to the annihilation of 
slavery." 

He especially urged that the young children of the 
slaves should be set free, and thus slavery would by 
degrees have died out. 

Nothing could have been more temperate than 
these aims : and the circular letters issued to the is- 
lands by Canning, in consequence of this debate, 
merely ^^recommended" the colonial authorities to 
adopt some mitigating measures that might help to 
train the negro for freedom. The fury, the wild 
spirit of rebellion, which these salutary suggestions 
called forth, might have warned the Abolitionists 
how vain it was to hope that the planters would help 
to soften down slavery, The feelings stirred up by 
the bare idea of their being advised to do so, were 
thus expressed in Jamaica : — 

" We will pray the Imperial Parliament to amend their 
origin, which is bribery ; to cleanse their consciences, which 
are corrupt ; to throw off their disguise, which is hypocrisy; 
to break with their false allies, who are the saints ; and, finally, 
to banish from among them all the purchased rogues, who 
are three fourths of their number I " ♦ 

* Jamaica Jonmal, Jane 28, 1823. 
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In fact, the planters met the philanthropic advances 
of the British public much as the captain treated those 
of Parson Adams, when the latter " prayed God to 
bestow on him a little more humanity." The captain 
answered, with a surly look and accent, " that he 
hoped he did not mean to reflect upon him ; d — him, 
he had as much imamity us another, and if any man 
said he had not, he would convince him of his mistake 
by cutting his throat." * 

One of the " mitigating measures " so gently sug- 
gested by Canning, would, it might have been thought, 
have been readily adopted by Englishmen in any part 
of the world. It was that the flogging of females 
should be discontinued. Clearly there was little hope 
of elevating the slaves when their women might be 
stripped and flogged at the mercy of any ruffian who 
had them under his charge. If the colonists would 
not give up this luxury of mastership, where was im- 
provement to begin ? Yet this question was put to 
the vote after due discussion in each colony, and in 
every one it was resolved to continue this wicked and 
disgusting practice. 

Of course at last the An ti -slavery leaders, or ra- 
ther, in fact, the British public, would stand this 
trifling no longer, but said clearly, that since slavery 
could not be softened down, it should be swept away. 
Still the apprenticeship was a further attempt at a 
mitigation before freedom ; but its only result was to 
irritate both the quasi masters and the quasi slaves ; 
and as it admitted of neither the whip nor wages, 

* Joseph Andrews, ch. viL 
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instead of training the negroes to work hard for hire, 
it merely widened the breach between them and their 
former owners. 

We have now done with the first great period in 
the history of the British West Indies, the period of 
monopoly and slave labour, and we have clearly seen 
that under slavery and monopoly the labourers were 
dying, production lessening, agriculture barbarous, 
trade decaying, and the proprietors themselves — 
English noblemen and gentlemen — imploring the 
aid of Parliament to save them from their state of 
unparalleled distress. We have further seen that not 
the Anti-slavery party, but those who stood against 
them, were to blame if due preparation was not made 
for the period of transition. And in turning now to 
that period, we may at once admit that upon the abo- 
lition of slavery there was a large falling off in the 
production of sugar. The negroes were little in- 
clined to submit to any coercion ; while the planters 
had not learnt to treat them as free and independent 
labourers, who were to be enticed, not forced, to toil. 
We could fill hundreds of pages with descriptions of 
the painful and unavailing struggles of the employers 
to escape by hook or by crook from the dreadful ne- 
cessity of treating with respect, and alluring by 
wages, those whom not long before they could order 
to be put down and flogged for the least indolence. 
The only effect of those struggles (but this effect they 
had to a very great extent), was to disgust the 
negroes, and drive them to seek a livelihood any- 
where rather than on the sugar plantations. Very 
many of the planters fJso gave their negroes notice 
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to quit their cottages and grounds, under the idea 
that by such a threat thej would force them to work 
for less wages. The result was to make the negroes 
shift elsewhere.* 

For a time then there was some confusion, and 
many planters found it a hard task to fit themselves 
and their circumstances to a state of things so new. 
Unhappily too, Shakspeare's remark, that *^ calamities 
come not single spies, but in battalions," was but too 
well exemplified in those years. In 1843 an awful 
earthquake visited the leeward group, doing frightful 
devastation. Out of 172 sugar-mills in Antigua, 
117 were either levelled with the ground or split from 
top to bottom. A third of the houses in the city of 
St. John were fiung down, and most of the remainder 
so shattered and torn as to be untenantable.' A hur- 
ricane followed ; and the traces of these two calamities 
were still visible six years after. Churches blown 
down, forest-trees uprooted, houses destroyed, and 
negro huts upturned, met Mr. Baird's eye even in 
1849; and the dAnage done to the sugar canes was 
moumfuLf But worse than this was the series of 
droughts that year after year, with only two excep- 
tions, occurred between 1840 and 1849. J In eight 

* See a very able and full article in the Westminster Beview, 
February, 1853. The writer comes himself, and carries his 
reader with him to the conclusion, that <* The diminution of 
labour was the direct and immediate consequence of the mis- 
management of the planters.** 

t See ** Antiguafi and the Antiguans,'* and Baird's West 
Indies. 

X See the tabular return from Jamaica, Appendix B. to Mr. 
Bigelow's book, p. 201. 
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years, six of drought would have been enough to re* 
duce the planters to poverty even had they had slaves 
in millions. 

These were terrible drawbacks, and we by no means 
deny that there was a good deal of suffering among 
the owners of West Indian property during those 
years. But there is a general concurrence of testimony, 
that after the first unsettlement, things soon began to 
find their level, and, to quote the words of the Com- 
missioners, who inquired into the state of Guiana in 
1850, ** every symptom of a change for the better was 
apparent ; cultivation was extended, and the crops 
increased ; the labouring population were working 
more steadily, and evinced signs of speedy improve- 
ment." Slavery ceased in 1834 ; and apprenticeship 
in 1838. It was not till 1847 that the dreadful crash 
came, which has since resounded through the world. 

What led to that crash was the vast fall in the price 
of sugar. The calamities that began in 1847 were 
aggravated by other causes. But the true explanation 
of them is to be found in the pregnant and striking 
fact, that West Indian sugar, which in 1840 (exclu- 
sive of duty) sold in bond at 49^., in 1848 had sunk 
to 238. 5d, — a fall of twenty-five shillings and seven- 
pence out of forty-nine shillings ! Or to take a wider 
area, sugar in the eight years ending with 1846, had 
averaged (exclusive of duty) 37*. Sd. per cwt. In 
the eight following years it averaged only 24*. 6d. 
per cwt.* And mark the consequence. In the first 

* Parliamentary ]^tnni of tea and sugar, July, 1818. From 
this Betom it also appears that, daring the first twenty years of 
the centary, sugar fetched 48^., all bat doable its price from 

D 
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eight years the whole production of the West Indies 
was just twenty million cwt.* In the second eight 
years it had increased by four million cwt. and a 
half. Now, had this amount sold at the previous 
prices, it would have fetched fifteen millions f more 
than it actually did fetch. Whereas in reality, it sold 
for seven millions less than the smaller crops of the 
first period had sold for. One can imagine the feel- 
ings of the planters, who had laid themselves out to 
produce larger crops, and found themselves receiving 
seven millions less than they had received in the pre- 
ceding eight years — ^fifteen millions less than they 
would have received, had -the old prices still ruled ! 
Seven millions less receipt I Why that fact by itself 
would be enough to account for the outcry that was 
heard from the West Indies during that time of suf- 
fering. It just made the whole difference between 
profit on the business, and loss on it. In falling from 
37«* 3c^. to 24j. 6d.j not only was the profit on the 
sugar swept clean away, but a dead loss ensued, 
wherever a loose system of management by agents 
instead of by proprietors existed, and where a heavy 
interest on mortgages had to be paid. This fact, of 
that heavy fall of price, is one which demands the 
most emphatic notice, if we wish to understand the 
reason why the West Indies passed through the valley 
of the shadow of death during those years.:]: 

1846-55. Ko wonder West India property has fallen in value 
since those good old times. 

* Parliamentary Return, •* Sugar," February, 1858. 

t Accurately, 15,430,440i 

t This great fall in the price of cane sugar was partly due, of 
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That SO great a fall in the value of the one staple 
which the West Indies produced, would have caused 
grievous suffering in any society, however wholesome 
its condition might have been, it is easy to imagine. 
But what rendered the blow so deadly, was this, that 
the owners of West Indian property had inherited from 
the times of slavery and monopoly, a state of affairs 
in the last degree ruinous and rotten — so ruinous, so 
rotten, that a collapse, as Mr. Bigelow justly observes, 
was inevitable, whatever had been done or left un- 
done. Whether slavery stood or not, whether mono- 
poly stood or not, things had got to that pass when a 
hurricane was absolutely necessary to sweep the old 
order away, and make it give place to a new one. 
We will briefly touch on some of the traits of that 
old order, traits which strikingly remind us of Ire- 
land, ere she too had been saved by her great 
calamity. 

I. The planters were overwhelmed with debt. For 
instance, in the small island of St. Lucia, an Encum- 
bered Estate Court was established in 1833, and small 
as the island is, in the first eighteen months, liabilities 
were recorded to the enormous amount of 1,089,965/., 
J^l debts incurred under slavery. The number of 
estates disposed of by judicial sale between 1833, 
when the St. Lucia Encumbered Estates Act came 

course, to the Free-trade measure of 1846; but also was partly 
due to the Protective measures, at about that time, adopted by 
^ance and Belgium, and other continental countries, in favour 
of their beet sugar, against cane sugar, and which caused the 
latter to be poured into England, instead of being diffused 
through Europe. 

i> 2 
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into operation, and 1844, was 76, — there being but 
101 estates in the island ! And the consequence has 
been, that despite several heavy disadvantages — 
^^ an insufficient population, a lack of capital ; much 
waste land; and plentiful and cheap food," — all 
tending to lessen the supply of labour, the production 
of sugar, which in the three last years of slavery 
amounted to 151,925 cwt., in the three years ending 
with 1857, amounted to 193,208 cwt, being an 
increase of 41,283 cwt. And as Colonel Torrens 
remarks, " In few islands, perhaps, has the experi- 
ment of free labour been more successful." Here 
then we have every inducement to the labourer to 
withdraw from sugar cultivation, and get much more 
sugar produced than under slavery, just because the 
estates were not encumbered with debt. 

Nor did that island stand alone. In each one of 
them the same state of things prevailed. Nearly th& 
whole of the estates were mortgaged, many of them 
far beyond their actual value ; and it was almost im-» 
possible for their owners to pay a heavy interest, and 
get a clear profit from the complex and precarious 
business which they were vainly attempting to con- 
duct. The system upon which the cultivation of 
sugar was carried on was this : the prodigious capital 
that was necessary for the purpose was annually fur- 
nished as a loan by West India merchants in London, 
— the crop being then consigned to the lenders, and 
sold by them in England. Of course they repaid 
themselves in the first instance ; but it too often hap- 
pened that owing to various causes, amongst which 
droughts were the most frequent and fatal, the crop 
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Fell so short, that the advances of the merchants could 
not be repaid, and thus the West India proprietor 
became deeply indebted to them, and the heavy 
interest on the outstanding balances was so much 
dead weight on his property. 

Mn Bigelow (an American traveller of great intelli* 
gence and observation), after a diligent inquiry into 
this point, declares that at the time of emancipation 

'' the island of Jamaica was utterly insolvent 

nearly every estate was mortgaged for more than it 
was worth, and was liable for more interest than it 
could possibly pay . . » . . Bankruptcy was inevita- 
ble." He says again : " I have given my reasons for 
believing that the Emancipation Act did not cause^ 
but only precipitated, a result which was inevitable. 
It compelled a balance to be struck between the 
debtors and creditors, which revealed, rather than 
begat) the poverty, which now no effort can conceal.'** 

II. But far the worst feature in the position of the 
old proprietors was this, that scarcely any of them 
were residents ; or if they were, they had not been 
trained to the management of their estates. Nearly 
the whole of the sugar estates were owned by ab- 
sentees, the greater number of whom had never set 
foot in the islands. Now it would be foolish to 
blame those who had inherited West India property 
for liot living on their estates, to the probable destruc* 
tion of their happiness and their health. Nor indeed 
did it follow that an English gentleman who had not 
been brought up to the work would have been a first- 

* Bigelow*s Jamaica, p. 41 5« 
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rate manager. Skill and energy were no less needed 
than k strong personal interest in the result; and most 
proprietors could only have famished the last quali- 
fication. Still the fact stood thus : that by far the 
greater part of the West India property was not in 
the hands of those whose incomes depended on its 
good management; but the cultivation of the soil, and 
the manufacture of its products into sugar, were both 
conducted by gentlemen living in London, through 
paid subordinates, who had not the least smattering 
of interest in the lasting prosperity of the estate. 

Now every one knows how rare it is to make a 
common English farm pay, when not let, but merely 
looked after by a salaried bailiff. And besides these 
agricultural risks, there was in the planter's case the 
whole process of manufacture to be conducted, in- 
volving a frightful outlay and requiring nice care. 
All this was to be done by the proprietor's agent. 
Now in not a few cases the agent was an honest man, 
in spite of his great temptations ; a sober man, in 
spite of the abundance of rum and the practices of 
West Indian society ; an energetic man, in spite of 
the enervating climate ; and also a skilful man in the 
conduct of these large interests. But oftener, he was 
merely an attorney, who lived in Jamaica for the ex- 
press purpose of getting all the plunder he could : he 
was much fonder of his bottle and his brown girl, or 
girls, than of his duty ; his vigour had been perspired 
away, or had disappeared under repeated attacks of 
fever, ague, and delirium tremens ; he knew little of 
the sound methods of management; and he had several 
properties to attend to, and often one of his own, 
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which of course took precedence of other people's. 
As an illustration of the last common occurrence, we 
may mention that a memorial to Sir Henry Barkly* 
was signed by eleven gentlemen, " staple producing 
residents ;" and they expressly state that they — ^these 
eleven men — are either owners or agents for one hun- 
dred and tv7enty-three estates ! f Fancy eleven men 
managing the agriculture and manufacture of sugar 
upon one hundred and twenty-three estates, under a 
tropical sun. In Montserrat again, Dr. Davy tells us, 
that oht of thirty-nine estates four only were in the 
hands of resident proprietors ; and twenty-tkree of the 
rest were managed by one and the same agent ! No 
wonder that nineteen of them were reputed to be 
"imperfectly cultivated" or "abandoned." In St. 
Kitt's there were one hundred and forty-three estates, 
and eight resident owners ! \ Mr. Bigelow fell in 
with a gentleman who had come over to make out for 
himself why he was always sinking more and more 
money on his estate. He found that his agent lived 
sixty miles away, and was obliged to make the morti- 
fying confession that he had never once seen it I But 
in truth the proprietors were forced to put up with 
what they could get, for it was no easy matter to find 
an Englishman who knew anything at all about sugar 
plantations, and who would go out to swelter away 
his life in Jamaica. There is no reason to blame the 
landlords for being absentees. There is no reason to 

♦ In 1852. 

t " Return, Sagar-growing Colonies, Jamaica,*' p. 141. 
X Dr. Davy, ♦• West Indies," p. 459. 
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blame them for employing the only agents they could 
£nd. But that this system was sure in due time to 
end in bankruptcy and ruin seemed clear. 

Mr. Bigelow attributes the calamities that have be' 
fallen Jamaica almost -wholly to this cause. He 
stoutly affirms that, even had slavery and monopoly 
been preserved, still the island must have been drag-* 
ged down by other causes to poverty and ruin, and in 
the front rank of those causes he places the absen- 
teeism of the landlords. After a minute examination 
of the disastrous eiSects of the absenteeism in the 
management of the estate, he says, — 

"I scarcely conversed with any man of substance in 
Jamaica on this subject, who had not some story to tell me 
of the carelessness, improvidence, and corruption of these 

middlemen It is a common thing, I was told, for 

the overseers to keep down the returns, and to increase the 
expenses of estates .... until the owner .... should 
send out authority to sell it for what it will bring. These 
overseers would then buy it in themselves at a ruinous 
sacrifice." '^ For my own part, I can see no one aspect in 
which absenteeism is not a calamity to the colonies, nor do 
I think it easy to ascribe to it too large a proportion of 
these present distresses. '' 

in. That an absentee landlord, deep in debt, 
plundered, deceived, and his interest neglected by 
his agent, was in a very precarious position, even 
while sugar was selling for a splendid price, will 
readily be allowed. What then was his inevitable 
fate when sugar sank from 49^., in 1840, to 23^. 5d. 
in 1848 I 

The reader will naturally think that the planter 
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was ruined, because, not only must his profits have 
been swept away, but he must have been producing 
at a great loss. That was true. But that was not 
the real thing that brought the West Indies to such 
a crash. What struck society there to the heart was 
not the mere loss of profit, nor the mere loss of the 
year's transactions, but that hence arose a total loss 
of credit, and without credit, there was an ertd of the 
supply of capital. 

One of the main features in the conduct of West 
India affairs had been this — that the vast capital 
requisite for the production of the sugar crops (a 
capital of not less than some millions) had been 
annually advanced by the West Indian merchants 
in London, on the security of the crops, which 
were then consigned to them. But, of course, when 
it was known that sugar had fallen so enormously in 
value, the merchants took fright — the credit of the 
planter was gone. He was embarked in transactions 
on which a vast capital had been already laid out, 
and which required a vast capital to carry them on, 
and capital he could not obtain I Every other cir- 
cumstance in the state of the West Indies — the in- 
debtedness of the planters, their absenteeism, the 
lack of labourers, and so forth, may, more or less, 
have aggravated their difficulties, but here lay the 
very gist, here lay the very soul of the matter; 
that suddenly the agriculturists and manufacturers of 
these islands (for such the planters were) found them- 
selves bereft of capital. 

And what added to the dreadful pinch for means, 
to the impossibility of procuring it on almost any 
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terms, was that at this very period the great crisis of 
1647 fell on the commercial world ; and, as though 
the West Indians were to drink the cup of destruc- 
tion to the dregs, the West Indian Bank failed for a 
vast sum. 

Such, then, was the state of things when the com- 
petition of Cuba and Brazil was let in upon the 
planters. Deep in debt; absentees; dependent on 
loans for their supplies of capital, never did a great 
change fall on men so little prepared. And the 
results were terrible. The reader would hardly thank 
us if we described them. Nor does it lie within our 
province to do so. All we have wished has been to 
point out how unjustly these events have been charged 
upon emancipation, when they were clearly due to the 
great fall in the price of sugar, and the collateral 
circumstances which we have described. In fact, 
although the less informed British public has care- 
lessly assumed that it was emancipation, and not these 
other incidents, which led to the ruin of the West 
Indies, this seems to be scarcely ever the opinion of 
the colonial writers themselves. 

Thus the Commissioners who inquired into the 
state of Guiana, in 1850, expressly affirm that — 

" The cause of the present depressed condition of British 
Guiana is, in the solemn and deliberate opinion of your 
Commissioners, as already expressed, mainly attributable 
to the fatal operation of the Sugar Act of 1846. Every 
symptom of a change for the better was apparent until 
then; the cultivation had been extended and the crops 
increased; the labouring population were working more 
steadily, and evinced signs of speedy improvement. That 
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destructiye measure, coupled with the want of early and 
sufficient immigration, inflicted a blow from which this 
colony has never recovered. Everything has retrograded 
from that moment, a great number of estates have been 
abandoned, and with the decline of the agricultural interest, 
the condition of the lower orders has very sensibly deteri- 
orated.*' 

Thej afterwards allude ^' to the fatal Sugar Act,'' 
and state that it was that Act which at once pros- 
trated the whole landed interest of the country. 

We have the authority of the Attorney-General of 
Trinidad for the fact, that in two years after the 
Act of 1846, nearly all the mercantile houses con- 
nected with the colony had been struck down ; sixty- 
four petitions of insolvency filed ; and estate after 
estate thrown upon the market, and no purchaser 
found. " No hurricane in its terrible consequences," 
says a Jamaica writer, " was ever so disastrous to 
the colony as the Act of 1846. To that alone we 
may trace the rapid downfall of Jamaica." * And 
thus Mr. Bigelow, in speaking of the politicians of 
Jamaica, tells us that — 

" It is to free trade they ascribe their ruin, not to the 
abolition of slavery. I did not find a man upon the island 
— and I made very extensive inquiry — who regretted the 
Emancipation Act, or who, if I may take their own pro- 
fessions, would have restored slavery had it been in their 
power." 

In Lord Stanleyi's second letter f, it is stated by a, 

♦ Quoted in the ** West India Labour Question," p. 8. 
t Lord Stanley's *< State of the West Indies," p. 52. 
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correspondent that "according to a Eeport of a 
Committee of the House of Assembly, 140 sugar and 
165 coffee estates, named in that report, were aban<^ 
doned since the passing of the Act of Emancipation ; 
but, in point of fact, nearly all these properties have 
been broken up since the alteration of the Coffee Duties 
in 1844, and the Sugar Duties in 1846." 

And it is very remarkable that in BarlJ^adoes, where 
the population is, if anything, too large; where 
"labour was abundant," at "from Sd, to 8<i. a day,"* 
even there Lord Stanley tells us that a change of 
hands took place " at the expense and ruin of the 
former owners^ from whom their properties passed at 
A greatly diminished value."* We will only add 
an observation of Dr. Davy's, who says that — 

" So long as the market prices w^e remunerative, and 
the favouring circumstances unchanged, the system of high 
and speculative agriculture appeared to proceed pros- 
perously. Wages were high, trade brisk, a great activity 
prevailed. But when prices fell, as they did in a remark- 
able manner on the admission of slave-grown sugar into 
the English market, all this apparent prosperity was at an 
end ; disaster followed on disaster, insolvencies, scarcity of 
the circulating medium, suspension of credit, reduction of 
wages, suspension of cash payments, with threatened scarcity 
even of the necessaries of life. The whole, such as was 
witnessed in 1847-48, was a concatenation of events as 
distressing as instructive, and affording a lesson which 
should, though it is doubtful that it will, be long remem- 
bered. Since then the tendency has been to return to the 
old plan ; and what is remarkable, and very creditable to 

* Lord Stanley's " State of the West Indies," part XL pp. 35, 36. 
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the energies of the planters, whilst more provisions have 
been grown, the culture of the cane has also increased/* * 

But now mark this. The old planting interest feU, 
and great was the fall of it. But although the lower 
prices crushed those who were overwhelmed with 
debt, and who were managing the agricultural and 
manufacturing processes from London by agents, still 
free trade did not for one moment hinder the pro- 
duction of sugar. 

Since 1840, the importation of sugar to theUnited 
Kingdom from the West Indies has gone forward as 
follows : — 

cwt. 

Six years before free trade (1841-6) *. , 14,629,550 
Six years after free trade (1847-52) . . 17,918,362 
Last six years . , , . (1853-8) . . 18,443,331. 

It will be seen that these amounts are progressive.! 
And so, too, if, instead of six, we take the eight years 
that followed free trade, there was an increase of 
production, to the large amount of 4,535,882 cwt. 
upon the previous eight years. This is a point of 
the very highest importance, as regards the question 

* Dr. Davy's « West Indies," p. 128. 

t We have taken the returns from the Sugar Return of 1 858. 
But from the custom-house returns of Jamaica, it would seem 
that a far larger export took place than that which is accounted 
for by the English custom-house. Thus, in the three years 
1850 — 1852, the English return gives 1,714,109 cwt. as imported 
from Jamaica : the Jamaica return gives, as exported to Great 
Britain, in those three years, 1,972,274 cwt. ; a discrepancy 
of 258,165 cwt. I The Jamaica returns are given in the return 
"Sugar- Growing Colonies, 1852," 
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before us. It absolutely, inevitably, irresistibly de- 
monstrates two things: first, it demonstrates that 
although the old proprietors could not make the pro- 
duction of sugar pay, others could. Clearly sugar 
could not have gone on steadily and rapidly increasing 
in amount unless the producers of it found it answer. 
But then, secondly, it follows that the old proprietors 
were ruined owing to their peculiar position, — owing 
to their debts, absenteeism, and so forth; and that 
it is not the lack of labourers that has been their 
destruction, for with that lack the new proprietors 
have had to struggle no less than the old ones. 
Labour cannot have been so scarce and so costly, 
that "no conceivable opulence of cane crop could 
cover it,"* or clearly the cane crops would have 
ceased to be grown, instead of largely increasing. 

We affirm, then, that the West India crash of 
1847 arose from the fall in the price in sugar, which 
came upon a state of affairs rotten to the core. But 
still the question is to be weighed, whether that fall 
in price, and that rotten state of affairs, would have 
en died in such a ruin, had slavery been still main- 
tained ? Was not emancipation to blame for these 
miseries ? for if the planters had enjoyed the full use 
of the slaves' labour, would they not have tided over 
those obstacles, and floated off again merrily ? Had 
not there been a scarcity of labour, would not those 
other storms have blown in vain? 

What ! when the planters in the very zenith of 
slavery, and sugar at its highest, were yet in a state 

* Carlyle's Occasional Discourses. 
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of " unparalleled distress ; " when tliey were driven 
" earnestly to seek relief from Parliament ; " can we 
for one moment suppose that thej could have stood 
such a blow ? It would be mere folly to fancy it. 
The crash would have rung through the world, as it 
rang through it in 1847. The planters would have 
been ground to powder. 

Now let us not be misunderstood. We freely own 
that there has been a scarcity of labour. We freely 
own that the difficulties of the planters have been 
aggravated thereby. But after long and anxious 
inquiry, we have come decidedly to the conclusion, 
that the crash of 1847 was not caused by the want of 
labourers ; that the want of labourers has been 
troublesome, has in some cases been a severe griev- 
ance : but that this has not been the ruin of the 
West Indies : that the West Indies were ruined by 
the other causes we have already dilated upon : and 
that the lack of labour has been mainly due to the lack 
of capital. Had the planters possessed the capital 
requisite for the punctual payment of wages, in their 
great and costly transactions, there would not have 
been any grievous lack of labour. To this question 
we now turn. 

At the outset, we must not forget that it was im- 
possible but that a certain amount of labour would be 
turned aside from the production of sugar, when the 
slaves were set free. Why, at once, under slavery, 
women and men were worked in gangs together ; and 
nearly as much field labour was forced from the one 
sex as from the other ; the children, meanwhile, being 
kept in a kind of hospital^ under a nurse, while the 
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mothers were so engaged. Happily this system went 
out with slavery. Most mothers now stay at home 
to look after their homes and households. To us 
this seems a clear gain, though the French Commis- 
sioners speak of it as '^ un malheur de position auquel 
il est impossible de rem^dier." * And certainly it 
sliced off at once a full third of the available amount 
of labour. Then, again, under slavery it, of course, 
paid best to set all the slaves to the same work, 
where one driver could keep an eye to them, and 
their industry could be measured. But it was a far 
more wholesome and profitable state of things, when 
one man could choose one kind of work, and one 
another, and a great variety of employment took the 
place of that monotony. It was very fair, too, that 
where the agent had been inhuman, his slaves, when 
free, should leave him in the lurch, and refuse to 
handle the hoe, with which their associations were 
disgusting. And, finally, the demand for the produce 
of provision grounds increased enormously, because 
under slavery, the negroes had been fed to a great 
extent on salt fish ; under freedom, they chose to 
have fresh eatables. For all these reasons, it was at 
once both inevitable and desirable that the one work 
of sugar-making should absorb less, and other occu- 
pations should absorb more labour, than they had 
done before. Under slavery the great host of labourers 
were driven daily to one kind of task. Under free- 
dom, every man has chosen the task that suited and 
paid him best. If the result is less sugar, that is not 
the least indication that the West Indies are ruined, 

♦ Rapport de 1843, p. 23. 
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though it maj have ruined those who had laid out a 
vast capital on the manufacture of that one article. 

It is further true, that in certain localities, especi- 
ally on the banks of the rivers in Guiana, where the 
negroes have been cut off from communication with 
civilised life, and have been able to obtain a plentiful 
subsistence bj hunting and fishing, they have lapsed 
into a state of useless barbarism. It is also true 
that in the seaports a number of filthy Idlers are to 
be found, who impress the casual visitor very unfa- 
vourably. The traveller, perhaps, on landing, will 
offer a shilling to a sooty gentleman in rags to carry 
his portmanteau ; and the sooty gentleman thanks 
massa, but ^' it doesn't not suit him " to take the job. 
Thinking this fellow mad, he offers the chance to 
another, who, after long consideration, says he will 
" do anything to oblige massa." He " hopes de Lord 
will bless massa and all his family," and that " massa 
will soon find a person to do what he wants ;" but he 
himself is going to attend a funeral in the evening, 
and " foUer his parted broder to de grabe." Of course^ 
the fretted traveller jumps to the conclusion that all 
niggers are idle impracticable scoundrels, and, on his 
return home, writes a fierce tirade against them and 
the philanthropists. 

But what is said by those who really know the 
country? We have taken the Governor's Reports 
for the year 1852, 1853, and 1857 *, and have searched 
for information under this head. And we confess to 



♦ The intervening ones are not to be had at the Part Paper 
Office. 

£ 
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have felt some surprise in finding that this topic, of 
the scarcity of labour, is not so much as touched upon 
at all, by the Grovernors of seven of the West Indies. 
Eight of them in that long period do make some 
reference to the alleged want of labour. But five of 
them refer to it to deny the fact! The Governor of 
Antigua writes, '^ Nor can labour be said, wherever it 
is adequately and punctually remunerated, to be de- 
ficient." * The Governor of St. Vincent : — 

" I do not believe that any symptoms of aversion to field 
labour are now to be observed, and feel nearly confident 
that, wherever proper relations subsist between the em- 
ployers and those in authority under them, and the la- 
bourers, there is little difficulty in procuring people to 
work, and in retaining them as long as required. No 
doubt the quantity of work done is firequently unsatisfac- 
tory. A laboiu*er of any race is, perhaps, not able to work 
hard from morning till night, as is done in a temperate 
climate, but he may do more than is often done here with- 
out distressing himself." 

The Governor of Tobago states, in 1853, that "it 
cannot be said that any want of labour is experi- 
enced.'' And, in 1857, he adds some remarks worth 
perusal: — 

" The fact that a great majority of the negro population 
— whether plantation labourers or otherwise — have, since 
emancipation, left the plantation negro-houses, and ac- 
quired comfortable residences of their own elsewhere, may 
be taken as prima facie evidence that they are industrious 
and saving. No man contented with the mere necessities 

* Report, 1853, p. 95. 
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of life will work, and sare up money to buy a piece of land 
and erect a house, and pay the taxes to which he thereby 
subjects himself. I have been upwards of twenty years in 
Tobago, and I deny that its peasantry are abandoned to 
slothful habits. I assert, on the contrary, that a more in- 
dustrious class does not exist in this world, — at least when 
working for themselves. I see no reason, either, for em- 
plpyers on estates to find fault. In the face of our taxation, 
* S(V a day is not a very remunerative wage to labourers 
whose employers in Great Britain are comparatively un- 
taxed for the produce which they extract from Tobago. 
Better wages would procure an increase of work. A mini- 
mum of wages naturally purchases a minimum in return, 
and prompts the peasantry to labour for themselves rather 
than for their employers." 

The Grovernor of St. Lucia : — 

" Complaints of want of sufficient labourers have reached 
me from time to time, but I have reason to think that with 
the exception of two or three estates, in unfavoiirable lo- 
calities, th^re is no actual want of labour where ike labourers 
o^re paid with regularity. This, I regret to say, is not 
always the case." ♦ 

And in this very island the French Commissioners 
found, " qu'on obtenait facilement le travail, k la con- 
ation de solder exactement les travailleiirs chaque 
samedi." f 

And again in Dominica: — 

*^ Labour not abundant except near Koseau. On the 

* Bep. 1853, p. 88. At a later period, however, the cutting 
of logwood seems, " by the high price that article fetched in the 
market," to have '* induced a large number of the more robust 
labourers to abandon the steady cultivation of the cane.'' 

t Scute des Bapp. p. 21. 
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windward side of the island it is on some estates scarce.* 
The proprietors generally appear satisfied with the amount 
of labour at their command.*^ f 

So much for twelve out of the fifteen West Indies. 
There remain Grenada, St. Kitts, and Jamaica. In 
Grenada, in 1851, " The want of labour wfU3 severely 
felt."} Mark this, however, that the exports and 
imports had increased from 205,000/. in 1849, to 
293,000/. in 1851 (an increase of 88,000/. in two 
years), which confirms the Governor's remark, that 
'' there seems to be a substitution rather than a ces- 
sation of industry.'' In St. Kitts, it is complained 
that ^' even ^d, for a task of four hours will not 
secure continuous labour." But in spite of- this the 
amount of sugar produced is actually greater than in 
the time of slavery! § 

It seems then that, during the period intervening 
between 1851 and 1858, those fourteen out of the fifteen 
West Indies were not suffering from any ruinous 
scarcity of labour. When the Governors of seven 
do not allude to the subject ; when the Governors of 
five allude to it, to give it their denial; when the 
Governors of two others do refer to it, and in some 
degree endorse the complaint, but still trade and 
agriculture are advancing with rapid strides; why 
we can but smile at those who threaten Quashee, that 
*' if he will not help in bringing out the spices, he 
shall get himself made a slave again, and, with bene- 

* Rep. 1852. t Ibi<i- 1853. f Ibid. 1852. 

§ Last three years of slavery, 19,825 cwt 

„ w before report, 22,303 cwt. (Rep. 1857, p. 192.) 
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ficent whip, since other methods avail not, shall be 
compelled to "work."* 

It only remains then to notice the case of Jamaica, 
where the difficulties of the planters have been 
loadlj referred to the indolence of the negroes. On 
this subject Sir George Grey shall speak for himself. 

'* It is unjust to make a general imputation against the 
negroes of idleness ; for although, in common with the in- 
habitants of all warm climates, they feel more than those 
of cold ones a liking for repose, and a sense of enjoyment 
in it, there are few races of men who will work harder or 
more perscTeringly when they are sure of getting for 
themselves the whole produce of their labour. It is quite 
tme, however, that they regard it as fair, and almost meri- 
torious, to get as*much as possible from their employers, 
and to do as httle as possible for them in return. Nothing 
will keep them to the joumeywork of their masters, if the 
cultivation of their own grounds or, indeed, their private 
interest of any sort, draw them away." f 

In 1857, with the view of obtaining knowledge of 
the condition and prospects of those islands, a series 
of queries were addressed by the Anti-slavery Society 
to various trustworthy and respectable persons in the 
West Indies, the first of which is as follows: — 

" Is there any real want of labour in your colony? 
And, if so, to what extent? And to what general 
causes is it to be ascribed?" 

The replies to this query are, from Jamaica, that 
"Wherever wages are duly and properly paid, and the 
labourers kindly treated, I have never known of any 

* Carlyle's Occasional Discourses, p. 22. 
t Bep. 1852, p. 30. 
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want of hands." Another writer, however, says that, 
" There are planters who make no complaint on the 
subject: many others have not stated the whole truth; 
that the irregularity and uncertainty of their pay- 
ments have been the chief cause of the want, to ihem^ 
of labour.** Another : " There can be little doubt that 
a real want of labour is experienced in the colony by 
proprietors of estates generally, although there, no 
doubt, is an exception to the rule in certain districts." 
Another: " No planter here, in Manchester, has the 
least difficulty in getting his crop gathered in, and 
some I know of have been obliged to refuse applica- 
tions for labour.** Another: " To this query, as re- 
gards the district in which I reside, I can answer 
unhesitatingly in the negative. The largest pro- 
prietor has more than once assured me that he can 
get as much labour as he requires: but then he makes 
it a rule to discharge any overseer who neglects to 
pay the labourers every Friday evening.** Another : 
** I have made extensive inquiries of trustworthy 
persons residing in nearly all parts of the island, but 
cannot ascertain that there is anywhere a deficiency 
of labour: in fact, in most places there seems to be 
a superabundant supply.** Another : " I have no 
doubt there may be some localities in which there 
may be a want of agricultural labourers, but I cannot 
tell where they are, certainly not in St. Ann's, Tre- 
lawney, or St. James's.** Another: "I have made 
diligent inquiries, personally and by correspondence, 
of gentlemen of character and influence residing in 
various parts of the island, but cannot learn that 
there is anywhere a poverty of labour. As regards 
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this neighbourhood, so far from there being any want 
of labour, the supply exceeds the demand." Another: 
" On this point you will find a great diversity of 
opinion. ... In my own district, the labour supply 
is at times precarious." Another : "I do not think 
there is ani/ want, but if there is, an advance of 20 
per cent on any kind of labour would induce the 
people to leave their own work and labour on the 
estates. ... If labour is deficient, there is generally 
some special reason for it : less wages than on neigh- 
bouring estates; unkind treatment and coarse lan- 
guage, fee." Another : " I do not believe that there 
is any real want of labour in this colony. . . . During 
the last twelve months I have made extensive in- 
quiries on the subject from labourers, merchants, and 
planters, and have been invariably told that labour is 
abundant." Another states that, " At the season for 
planting provisions there is, no doubt, a poverty of 
labour in some localities." This writer complains 
that one of the difficulties in sugar cultivation that is 
most serious in its efiects, is the unpunctuality and 
irregularity with which wages are paid. "Let these 
things be removed, and I am certain there will be no 
want of labour in any part of this island." Another : 
" The alleged want of labour does not exist in the 
parish of Hanover " (his parish). ..." I have heard 
over and over again the general cry Labour is needed^ 
but I failed to find the man that needed it. Every 
one says, * It is not that I needed it. I have as much 
labour as I require.' " 

Sir H. Barkly, again, refers, in 1856, to the " large 
body of labourers who had gone to work on the 

X 4 
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Panama Railway, and elsewhere on the Spanish 
main." This circumstance is thus alluded to in the 
" West India Labour Question :" — 

" I know many labourers," writes a gentleman from May 
Hill, Jamaica, Feb. 1857, "who, because the demand for 
labour is so irregular, and because the value of labour is 
80 low, prefer renting land at 20s, per acre, and raising 
provisions for the market, whose labour woxdd be available 
were there a steady demand and adequate remuneration for 
it. Why, much as our people dislike the ocean, they went 
in scores from Jamaica to the isthmus to labour on the 
railroad, when a tempting wage was within their reach." 

That the negro can make more by cultivating his 
provision ground, than by working for hire at five or 
six shillings a week, is not surprising. It is stated 
by Lord Harris that in Trinidad a negro can make 
10/. per acre by the cultivation of provision grounds.* 
If that is so, it shows that more wealth is extracted 
from the ground in that way than in the production 
of the old staples. And unluckily the legislation 
adopted in Jamaica, and some of the other islands, 
with the view of driving the negro from the cultiva- 
tion of his own ground, has had precisely the opposite 
effect. Strangely enough, with that end in view, a 
very heavy import duty has been placed on provisions, 
— ^no less at one time than 46 per cent on beef and 
pork, 40 per cent on herrings, and 25 per cent on 
fl6ur. The result has been, as might have been fore- 

* Return, 1853» p. 157. In Barbadoes the negroes paj rent 
of 7L per acre for their provision groands. (Sharpe's Evidence 
before Committee, 1842.) 
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seen, that these duties, making it had to huy and 
good to sell, were, as Lord Grey states in one of his 
despatches, "directly calculated to discourage the 
labourer from working for hire, and to lead him to 
prefer working on his own provision ground." 

Dr. Davy, who merely records the conclusions he 
has come to as an impartial scientific observer, denies 
altogether the indolence of the negroes. ** As la- 
bourers," he says, "both the women and men are 
allowed to be efficient, and with ordinary motives to 
exertion, such as fair w&gesjustli/ and regularly paidy 
and liberal treatment, not wanting in industry. It is 
a mistake often committed to suppose that the African 
is by nature idle and indolent, less inclined to work 
than the European. It is a mistake, I perceive, even 
fallen into by some of the friends of the race." After 
quoting a remark to that effect of the Bishop of Ox- 
ford, he proceeds. " This, I have no hesitation in 
remarking, is a mistake founded on ignorance ; " and 
he gives a long series of examples of the hard work 
done by ordinary negro labourers. " He who has 
witnessed, as I have, their indefatigable and provident 
industry, will be disposed probably to overrate rather 
than underrate the activity of the negro, and his love 
0^ or rather I would say, his non-aversion to, labour."* 
The testimony of so independent and acute an ob- 
server as Dr. Davy, to the " indefatigable and provi- 
dent industry of the negro," is remarkable. 

* West Indies, p. 91. Dr. Davy's book is mainly extremely 
scientific, as might have been expected from a brother of Sir 
Humphry Davy. 
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We will only add the high authority of Sir Joshoa 
Rowe, Chief Justice of Jamaica, who at a public 
meeting, in 1850, said, "that he had heard a great 
deal, and read a great deal, of the scarcity of labour, 
but from all his experience he was inclined to the 
belief that the scarcity was purely local. He had 
found frequently that while one estate was provided 
with abundant labour, a neighbouring estate could 
not procure a single labourer," owing to the manager's 
fault. And what confirms this view is, that labour, 
which some say is so hard to get, is wasted by the 
employers in the most careless way. From the hoe 
being still used on many estates, instead of the horse- 
plough, twelve or fifteen labourers do what one man 
could if aided by the latter implement!* Mr. Bige- 
low ridicules the West Indians for complaining of the 
want of labour, while as an illustration of the way it 
is wasted he mentions his finding three men and two 
boys set to watch one herd of seventy-five cattle! 
Dr. Davy also dwells on the same point, and describes 
" seeing a party of labourers, highly paid, employed 
in repairing a breach in a sea embankment, carrying 
clay on their heads in small baskets, and trudging 
through the adhesive clay, — barefooted of course ; 
where labourers in this country would be working 
and walking easily, using wheelbarrows for carrying, 
and planks for walking on." 

The mass of facts and evidence we have adduced 
seems to prove that, although inevitably a certain 

* See Mr. Wemyss Anderson's Lecture at Kingston, on his 
return from the United States. Given by Bigelow, p. 131. 
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quantum of labour was withdrawn from the sugar 
estates and other employments, and although in many 
localities the negroes have much preferred the culti- 
vation of their own grounds to labouring for hire, yet, 
as a general rule, the facility of procuring labourers 
has mainly depended on the proprietors having suffi- 
cient capital for the punctual payment of wages. 
Here has been the real lack. Here has been the 
real bar to improvement. This has been the hinge 
of the matter. In thousands of cases the proprietor 
has not had the means to meet the market value of 
the negroes' labour, and to pay it down on the nail 
every Friday. Labourers have been forthcoming 
when the landlord has had the capital to outbid the 
provision ground, and to pay in cash. But this last 
condition was at one time not possible to many 
planters. We have noticed the disastrous effect of 
the Act of 1846, and of the unhappy events that 
came along with it, in frightening the London mer- 
chants from making their usual advances of capital. 
The lack of coin that ensued was frightful, — so fright- 
ful that in Montserrat, it is stated in the Parliamentary 
Papers of 1851, some labourers actually perished of 
starvation though large sums were due to them for 
wages ! In 1847, seventeen sugar estates in that 
island were abandoned. On nine of them the la- 
bourers had been paid at long and uncertain intervals, 
from six to twelve, and even eighteen, months. "The. 
large amount of 600/. is reported as due from one 
proprietor to his people."* In other islands the 

♦ Davy, p. 420. 
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planters were driyen to the expedient of endeavour- 
ing to lower wages from 9^. to Id. or even 5df. a day. 
This was resented by the negroes. They struck 
work ; and finding it not worth their while to labour 
on the sugar estates, they betook themselves, far more 
than they had before done, to the cultivation of waste 
lands. The tie between them and the estates, once 
severed, could not easily be made good again. And 
as in other cases of migration, every seceder exercised 
an attraction upon others. Thus it happened that 
at the very crisis, when everything else was going 
wrong with the planter, his want of capital added to 
him the further mortification of snapping the tie be- 
tween him and his workmen. Being bare of cash, he 
became bare of labour. 

Not indeed that wages were high. Sir A. Alison, 
truly, is pleased to tell us that the negroes are '^ so 
extravagant in their demand for wages," as well as 
irregular and inconsistent in their habits, ^' as to ren- 
der it impossible to continue the cultivation of sugar 
with any prospect of profit" And Carlyle, with his 
usual vigour and picturesqueness, draws a portrait of 
the negro, who, " sunk to the ears in pumpkin, im- 
bibing saccharine juices, and much at his ease in the 
creation, can listen to the less fortunate white man's 
^ demand,' and take his own time in supplying it. 
' Higher wages, massa : higher, for you cannot wait: 
still higher,' — till no conceivable opulence of cane 
crop will cover such wages." * 

Since neither the solemn pedant nor the eccentric 

* Occasional Discoarses, p. 4. 
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genius give any facts as to the ** extravagant wages" 
which " no conceivable opulence of crop will cover," 
it might be fancied that the planter has to pay two 
or three times as much to his labourers as the English 
farmer. Now, all the official reports, the evidence 
before the Committee of 1841, as well as the works 
of travellers — in fact all authorities, concur in giving 
the average wages of the field negro at one shilling 
a day, or six shillings a week.* Six shillings a week 
may seem awful to a quondam slave-owner ; but if it 
really were a rate of wages which no opulence of 
crop would cover, then that crop must and would be 
given up. Its cultivation could only be the artificial 
result of fiscal follies, not the one really suitable to 
the soil and climate. 

The " impecuniosity" (to use Johnson's phrase) of 
the planters led to a mode of payment for labour 
which has been noticed by several judicious writers 
upon the West Indies as being unspeakably mischiev- 
ous. The planters having little money, but plenty 

* The stipendiary magistrates in Jamaica, in 1854, gave the 
following reply to the query, What is the rate of wages for able- 
bodied field labourers ? 

Seven say 6*. a-week. 

One says 48. 6</. 

Two say 4ff. 6d. up to 6s. 

Two „ 48, 6dl „ 98, 

One says 7«. 6d, „ 9«. * 

One „ 9«. M 12«. 

One „ 68. i, I2s. 

Two make no reply. 

Out of the fifteen replies ten place the maximum at six shil- 
lings a week. {Pari Papers, Jamaica, 1854.) 
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of rich land, were tempted to give very small wages 
(4d, or even 2d, a day, according to Dr. Davy), and 
then to eke oat this pittance by allowing the negroes 
'^ almost an unlimited quantity of land in lieu of 
wages."* Now, it would not even require Lord 
Macaulay's schoolboy to discern, that if you pay a 
man for tilling your land by giving him land of his 
own, he will bestow the least possible time on your 
acres, and the greatest possible time on his own. The 
planter's feeling is, " I have given Quashee five rich 
acres, and he is bound in exchange to give me so 
much hard work." Quashee's feeling is, " What is the 
good of my five rich acres, if I give all my industry to 
massa, instead of to them?" And thus a whole world 
of quarrels has arisen, and the negroes have been 
made irregular and idle, and the planters have been 
exasperated, while the lookers-on have vainly pointed 
out the folly of the whole system. In fact its folly 
is so plain, that we can only explain the prevalence 
of this mode of paying labour by the fact noticed 
above, namely, that the planters had little money and 
abundance of land, which was of no use to them, but 
was of high value to the negroes if they tilled it.\ 

* Davy, p. 221. 

f This system is continually alladed to in the Reports. In 
Grenada,, one of the stipendiary magistrates states that '< it is 
this system whi^h has led to the rnin of numerous properties in 
this island." In Jamaica, Mr. Gumey's book is filled with re- 
g^ts at the general adoption of this practice. In Guiana, " the 
negroes are allowed as much land as they can cultivate." In 
Trinidad, ** they choose as much as they can cultivate.*' See 
also also Dr. Davy*s book passim. 
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As regards the scarcity of labour, therefore, we 
believe that the state of the case was very fairly 
summed up by the French Commissioners who in- 
quired into the state of the West Indies, and who, on 
leaving Guiana, observe: — 

'^ A la Guyane les uns (des planteurs) proclament Tiin- 
possibilit^ de marcher avec le regime actuel. Les autres, 
au contraire, assurent quails ne manquent jamais d^ouvriers, 
quells n*ont qu*^ se louer de Tassiduite des noirs, quails pro- 
duisent autant que sous les regimes prec6dentes :".... 
Yoilk pour les anciens planteurs. Maintenant, consultez 
les nouveaux : entendez ces hommes qui ne connaissent le 
travul force que par tradition : vous trouverez chez eux 
unanimity : tous vous diront qu*ils sont satisfaits du tra- 
yail ; que leurs exploitations vont bien.*' 

There seem, then, to be conclusive reasons for the 
opinion, that it was not emancipation which caused 
the West Indian crisis of 1847, but that the distresses 
of that period arose from the loss of monopoly, com- 
ing upon a most artificial and ruinous state of affairs. 
It seems to us indubitable that the loss of monopoly 
would have produced exactly the same crash, whether 
slavery had been standing or had been done away. 
And although we own that there has been in many 
places a scarcity of labour, and this has been a serious 
annoyance to the proprietors, yet we think the evi- 
dence proves that it was not so much the difficulty 
of obtaining labour which caused the penury of the 
planters, as it was the penury of the planters which 
caused the difficulty of procuring labour. 

There has been another potent cause of the suffer- 
ings which the West Indian islands have undergone. 
Misgovernment, above all, the mismanagement of 
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their fiscal afiuirs, have, in the opinion of those most 
intimate with them, had a vast deal to do with their 
distresses. We shall exhibit this more fully in de- 
lineating the state of the islands one by one. We 
shall show how swiftly some of them have burst into 
the bloom of great prosperity, the moment an im- 
provement was made in their financial arrangements. 
We shall show how grievous a drawback the want of 
such reforms has been to Jamaica and other islands. 
But now we will content ourselves with referring to 
one or two somewhat amusing facts: one, that in 
Montserrat, according to Dr. Davy, there were but 
eighty-five persons who at once were — twenty years 
of age, able to read, and payers of direct taxes. Yet 
there is a President, a Council, a House of Assembly, 
and seventy-seven officials, including the M.F.'s. 
There is a Vice-Chancellor, an Attorney-General, a 
Solicitor-General, a Queen's Counsel, and so forth. 
No wonder that the little community was much in 
the case of Frederick the Great's baby brother, who 
was " crushed to death by the weighty dress you put 
upon it at christening time, especially by the little 
crown it wore, which had left a visible black mark 
on the poor soft infant's brow."* Furthermore the 
Governor of one of the islands officially explains why 
the Assembly has fallen ofi* in number from forty-four 
to forty -two, by this rather queer circumstance, that 
the one constituent who should have elected two mem- 
bers for his district, had gone to England. Truly, a 
Reform Bill is needed there, if not here! 

* Carlyle, vol. ii. p. 26. 
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We must here pause for a moment. We have, we 
think, shown that it was the loss of monopoly, not 
the loss of slavery, which hrought the West Indies 
to such a crash. Are we then to conclude that though 
Slavery is acquitted, Free Trade stands condemned ? 
Is the history of the West Indies to throw a shield 
over the falling cause of Protection? 

Quite the reverse. We shall show, ere we have 
done, what great wealth Free Trade has already 
begun to shower on the West Indies. It may be said, 
however, that though in the long run freedom of 
trade has shown itself their true friend, yet that at 
its outset it was a frightful calamity. But we must 
remember that the case of the West Indies was 
wholly distinct from that of any nation which should 
adopt Free Trade for itself. A nation in so doing 
would simply say, '* Instead of barring out the good 
things of the world by force of law, I will let every- 
body who likes pour them into my gamers." This 
can never, even from the first moment, have any 
other effect but that of making that country richer 
and happier. But, in the case of the West Indies, it 
was quite another thing. There, a small group of 
islands had hitherto been assured of a sale of their 
produce to the mother-country, without any foreign 
competition. To them the resolve of the mother- 
country to buy in the open market, instead of buying 
from them, was of course a heavy blow for a time. 
If the world had never bought guns except at Bir- 
mingham, and then suddenly resolved to buy them 
wherever they were to be found, why, plainly for a 
time, the gunmakers of Birmingham would be in a 

F 
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bad way. That was an exactly parallel case. The 
overthrow of a monopoly is of vast good to the world in 
general: to the monopolist it may for a while be ruin. 

We must remember, too, how unfair a competition 
was that which was brought to bear by the Act of 1846. 
The people of Brazil and Cuba not merely had great 
multitudes of slaves, but they had the slave-trade 
too, which was actually pouring 150,000 slaves every 
year into these two countries.* It is allowed, on all 
Lands, that the Cuban planters work their slaves to 
death, on an average, in seven years. They work 
uight and day during the whole of crop time: and the 
losses are made good from Africa, Clearly, the Bri- 
tish planter was not placed in a fair position, when 
exposed to such a competition. Slavery alone, we are 
persuaded, would be beaten in a very few years by 
free labour. But slavery, when the slaves can be 
worked to death, and new ones got in their stead, is, 
indeed, a powerful antagonist. 

And yet, with all this, the free trader may fairly 
triumph. It was naturally said in 1846, and it is 
often said now, that free labour must go to the wall 
when exposed to such a competition. And yet the 
sugar returns show, that the import of free-labour 
sugar, from all free-labour countries, into the United 
Kingdom, amounted in the ten years ending with 
1846, to 41,903,326 cwt. In the ten years ending 
with 1856, it reached 54,616,229 cwt.! showing that 

* In 1839, at any rate, Sir Fowell Buxton demonstrated this 
to be the case, from a great mass of evidence, chiefly officiaL 
We need hardly remind the reader that Brazil has since given 
np the slave trade, but it still is carried on by Cuba. 
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free labour holds its own, and gains rapidly, — gains 
an increase of 12,712,903 cwt. — even under such a 
severe trial. And, so far as the mother-country is 
concerned, her consumption of sugar has increased, 
under the reduced duties, from 18,2.53,111 cwt. in the 
four years ending with 1846, to 30,470,354 cwt. in 
the four years ending with 1858.* And, what is most 
remarkable (and should be well noted by financiers), 
not only has free trade made this vast addition to the 
comfort of the people, but the revenue arising from 
sugar has increased under the lowered duties^ fron^ 
17,750,847/. in the four years referred to above, up to 
20,883,583/. in the four years ending with 1858.t 

And now let us bid adieu to " the dreadful past," 
Those times, thank Grod, are clean gone for ever. 
Never again in the West Indies will the hand of man 
be chained, or his industry cramped, by the law of 
England. That wickedness, that folly, is dead: and 
the misery they caused, that, too, is over. The an- 
guish of the slave, his cry of "Think me no man?" 
as his flesh was torn by the lash, is heard no more. 
His former owner, impoverished, broken-hearted, has 
passed away. The old order has given place to 
new. But here we come to the main question of all, 
— to the question. Was that crash of 1847 but a 
passing hurricane, or was it the beginning of an un- 
changeable doom? Are the West Indies ruined? 
Was their knell sounded by the philanthropists and 

* The consumption per head of the population was 17 lbs. in 

1844, and 35 J lbs. in 1858, — ^more than twice as machi 

t Statistical Tables, published in the ^'Economist** of 

January 15, 1859. 

p 2 
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free-traders, who broke the slave's bonds, and stripped 
those islands of Protection? Is it true that the West 
Indies are, year by year, sinking deeper and deeper 
into barbarism and poverty, or has the groundwork 
been laid of a great and sound well-being? 

But for the irresistible force of the official reports 
and statistics we shall bring forward, we might 
hardly dare to utter our reply. So little has the eye 
of this country been drawn to the West Indies since 
the time of their tribulation, that few are aware of 
what has been since going on; and the world does 
not dream but that, as their groans are no longer 
heard, they are silent in death. And yet, in truth, 
the West Indies are rising with great speed to a 
height of wealth, happiness, and comfort unknown to 
them before. The two great experiments, the experi- 
ment of emancipation and the experiment of free trade, 
have been followed by a success which, for a while, was 
dashed with disappointment, but which, year by year, 
is growing more and more decisive. The application 
of sound principles, though it may have hastened a 
catastrophe which could not have been long delayed ; 
though, as Mr. Bigelow says, it "precipitated a 
result which was inevitable," yet now is bringing our 
sugar islands round to a state of high prosperity. 

We have already remarked that, when the artifi- 
cial compulsion which had concentrated almost the 
whole labouring force of the slave colonies on the 
one work of sugar-making, —i- when that artificial 
compulsion was taken away, there could not fail to 
be a redistribution of labour. We have pointed out 
that it was desirable, as well as inevitable, that a 
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variety of work should take the place of that same- 
ness. In fact, the free-trader condemns Protection on 
that very ground (amongst others), that it sets men 
to work at one kind of production, in lieu of those 
other kinds for which the soil and the climate would 
be more fit. We should not, therefore, have felt any 
disappointment had other occupations almost wholly 
displaced the production of the old staples. It would 
not have been the smallest proof that our islands 
were ruined. It might have come from a wiser and 
more profitable employment of labour. This, how- 
ever, has not been the result. Strangely enough, 
freedom of labour and of trade has not lessened but 
has actually increased the production of sugar iji our 
former slave colonies I In th« last two clear years of 
slavery (1832 and 1833), they exported to Great 
Britain, 8,471,744 cwt. In the two years 1856, 1857, 
they exported to Great Britain alone, 8,736,654 cwt.* 
And, besides that, a large trade, altogether new, has 
sprung up with Australia, the United States, and 
other countries, of which we have no account. 

And more striking still is the result if we leave out 
the one island of Jamaica, whose mismanagement and 
financial disorders (as we shall show farther on) have 
clogged her grievously. Passing by that one island, 
and taking into account the other sixteen, we find 
that, whereas in the last six years of slavery they 
exported on an average 3,007,782 f cwt. of sugar, in 
the last four years Great Britain alone has received 

* Sngar Return, 1858. 

f This average is given in " The State of the West Indies in 
1855,** a Colonial-Office document, not published, p. 19. 
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from them 4,055,521 cwt.*, besides their new trade to 
foreign lands. 

To this it may be objected, that we take in Mauri- 
tius, which had the advantage of a large importation 
of Coolies, by whom the sugar is mainly produced. 
That is true. But it is to be borne in mind that the 
influx of free labour is exactly one of those advan- 
tages of which a land is debarred by slavery. It is 
a part of the curse of slavery that it repels the free 
man. Thus in Italy, under the Emperors, free labour 
became extinguished. The whole soil was culti- 
vated by slaves ; and so again Olmsted, in his invala- 
able works on the Slave States and Texas, has shown 
how completely slavery has turned aside the torrent 
of free labour, which would else have spread over 
and fertilised those regions. When then we are told 
that to judge of the effect of emancipation we must 
exclude those colonies that imported Coolies, we re- 
ply at once that this use^l importation has been one 
of the many blessings that freedom has brought in 
her train. But waiving this, and excluding the 
Mauritius as well as Jamaica, the remaining fifteen 
sugar islands f produced in the last three years 
(1855-6-7) 7,427,618 cwt., against 7,405,849 in the 
last three years of slavery. J So too with rum. With- 
out referring to the Mauritius (whose export has in- 
creased to 150 times its former amount ! ), the export 
of rum from all the West Indies, except Jamaica, has 

♦ Sugar Retarn. 

t Antigna, Barbadoes, Dominica, Grenada, Montserrat, 
Nevis, St Eitt's, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Tobago, Tortola, 
Trinidad, Bahamas, Demerara, Berbice. 

X Ketum of Sugar and Bum, 1818. 
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increased from 2,722,880 gallons, under slavery, to 
4,674,602 gallons under freedom.* 

It is plain then that, as regards seventeen out of 
the eighteen islands, more wealth is produced, even of 
that particular species which might have been ex- 
pected to fall off. 

From Jamaica, and from Jamaica alone, the ac- 
counts continue to be discouraging. Those received 
in 1853 and 1854, after the terrible devastation of the 
cholera and small-pox, were very painful indeed. It 
is natural to ask why, when every other colony is 
rapidly rising to prosperity, why should this island, 
the finest and most important of all, be still in a de- 
pressed condition ? Nor is this question easily an- 
swered. In other of the West-Indian colonies there 
is a superabundance of waste land. The other colo- 
nies have had to contend with the difficulties of 
encumbered estates, absentee proprietors, and a 
great faU in the price of produce. The other colo- 
nies have had their slaves set free, and have had to 
buy labour as best they could. Why should Jamaica 
be still deep under water, while they are swimming 
gaily ? We cannot discover any specific cause which 
has operated there but did not operate in other colo- 
nies, except it be the superlative badness of its govern- 
ment. " There is," says Sir C. Grey, " no system or 
consistency whatever in the conduct of the financial 
affairs of the colony, nor any recognised organ of go- 
vernment or legislature which has the power to bring 
about effective and comprehensive improvements."! 

* Betnm of Sugar and Bum, 1818. 

f Papers relative to Jamaica, 1854, p. 6. 
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Though giving full weight to the difficulty arising 
from the want of labour, 

" I am persuaded," says Sir H. Barkly, " that the want 
of mutual confidence in the transactions of every-day life, 
and the insecurity of property arising from the inadequacy 
of the existing arrangements for enforcing the law, are at 
the root of the evils which are shaking society in this island 
to its basis." 

These disorders, however, have been in some de- 
gree corrected in the last few years. The financial 
and other affairs of the colony are no longer managed 
by the whole Assembly, but by a committee, and the 
members of the Assembly have no longer the perni- 
cious power of initiating money votes, except under 
the authority of the Governor. The report states 
that in spite of a very factious and troublesome oppo- 
sition at the onset, the new Act has been got into 
successful operation ; and the effect already is visible 
in rapid improvement. The exports of the island 
rose from 837,276/. in 1853, up to 1,003,325/. in 1855, 
being an increase of 166,049/. in two years. 

Even Jamaica then is making some steps forward ; 
but still it is far outrun by the other islands. Though 
a catalogue raisonne of them may seem dull, yet we 
feel it to be of so much consequence to show how 
thoroughly freedom of labour and trade is working 
out the most beneficial results, that we shall venture 
to give a series of extracts from the Governors' 
reports, describing the state and prospects of each 
colony. But lest it should be thought that these 
extracts are carefully culled to produce a particular 
impression, and that if the reader had the whole 
reports before him he would find complaints and la- 
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t 

mentations,- we may at once say, that they appear to 
us to be fair samples of the views entertained by the 
Governors, and also by otlier gentlemen intimate with 
the West Indies. The language of complaint is no 
longer heard. Throughout these colonies hope and 
congratulation seem to have taken the place of irri- 
tation and despair. 

" Antigua, — Satisfactory evidence is aflforded, by the re^- 
venue returns, of increase in trade and mercantile business, 
consequent upon the revival of agricultural prosperity.* 

" Sahamas. — The rapidity with which these islands are 
advancing is indicated by the fact, that the exports and 
imports rose from 201,497/. in 1854, to 304,421/. in 1855, 
an increase of 102,924/. in one year. Twenty-three vessels 
were built in the colony in the year 1855.t The Governor 
refers to the ' great and important change for the better ' 
in the condition of the people, which he mainly attributes 
to improved education. J 

" JBarhadoes, — ' Vast increase of trade.' * So far the 
success of cultivation by free labour in Barbadoes is un- 
questionable.' 'In 1851 more sugar shipped from this 
island than in any one year since it has been peopled ; and 
it is a remarkable fact that there will be more labourers^ 
sugar made this year than previously." § 

" Sugar exported, 1842 - - 21,545 hogsheads. 

1852 - - 48,785 

Increase - - 27,240" 

Dominica. — 1852 : " The revenue aifords a most 

satisfactory proof of the prosperity of the colony." || 

1853 : " The steady maintenance of production is full 

of promise as to the future." \, The exports show a 

♦ Report, 1858. f Ihid. 1856. % Ibid. 1851. 

§ Ibid. 1852. II Ibid. 1852. j Ibid. 1854. 
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considerable increase under heads of sugar, rum, 
coffee, cocoa, oranges, fruits, hides, hard wood, and 
cotton. 1857 : "Very considerable increase in re- 
venue, and an equally marked improvement in the 
amount of imports." The Governor also dwells on 
the industry of the bulk of the population, and 
on the great amount of general comfort and independ- 
ence among the labouring class, in which their in- 
dustry has resulted.* 

" The native labourer, whose growing independence, 
manifested in the 'small patches of canes and little wooden 
mills here and there dotting the chequered plain around,' 
the significance of which was so pointedly alluded to in the 
last despatch of your Excellency's predecessor, has risen a 
step higher, and we now see him becoming the lessee of 
large sugar plantations regularly established, with all the 
usual appliances. As witness, for example, the lessee of 
Hope Vale Estate, containing 492 acres, with water-mill 
and works complete; the lessee of Perseverance Estate, 
containing 522 acres, with steam-engine and other appa- 
ratus complete ; and the lessee of Mount Hardman, for- 
merly a sugar estate, and lately a cattle farm, with 400 
acres of pasture and wood, soon to be revived into its 
former state of flourishing luxuriance. True, these were 
abandoned properties belonging to absent and needy pro- 
prietors, who had not the means of keeping up the cultiva- 
tion, and were glad to concede them on mere nominal 
terms ; but in the course of time the properties will im- 
prove without any cost to the owners, while they furnish 
the means of profitable employment to, and engage the en- 
terprise of, an aspiring class. It is cases like these that the 
more intelligent labourer is laying himself out for ; and as 
he can manage more economically than his educated land- 

* Ibid. 1858. 
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lord, he spends less, and, saves more ; and, when he cannot 
find a friend to assist him with pecuniary advances, he 
procures the physical help of his fellow-labourers, and at 
harvest either shares the produce or remunerates them 
from the proceeds of the sale. Even the ' old established 
hands,' who find it difficult to struggle against the tide, are 
now emulating the despised ' wooden mills,' and gladly take 
the canes of their own labourers and neighbouring petty 
settlers, and manufacture them on the share system, in 
order to make up something like a return of produce on 
their ancient patrimony." 

From Grenada we hear that " contentment appears 
to pervade all classes of the community.* " A pro- 
prietary body of considerable magnitude and import- 
ance has already risen from the labouring class." 
" State of the finances most satisfactory,*' — owing to 
augmentation in the imports. Some remarks on the 
want of labour, but the trade of the island rose in 
the last two years of which we have returns, from 
205,282/. to 293,696/., an increase of 88,414/.t 

In the " Times " of October 15. 1858, the Grenada 
Report is that "a greatly extended surface is co- 
vered by (sugar) cultivation." A considerable in- 
crease is noted in the exports of sugar, rum, and 
cocoa. 

It has been urged on the people of Grenada by 
Mr. Thomson Hankey to abolish all tonnage and im- 
port duties, and make all taxation direct ; but at 
present they have not adopted this sensible advice. 

" A class of peasant proprietors and renters of land has 
come into existence, which in its degree is m a ki ng rapid 
strides in prosperity and independence, and a new class of 

♦ Report, 1858. t ^^^- 1^52. 
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tradesmen more fitted to supply its limited wants than the 
larger mercantile fbrms. But with the change in their 
position the peasantry of Grenada have hitherto altered 
but very slightly their simple habits of life, and conse- 
quently their purchases of imported goods for personal 
consumption do not sufEce to fill up the void that has been 
created. As they advance in civilisation as well as in ma- 
terial well-being, they will no doubt become consumers on 
a more extended scale, but the present tarijOT being adapted 
to a difierent state of things, operates to check this deve- 
lopment." 

Guiana. — None of the West Indies have gone 
through a harder struggle. " The fall of prices in 
1847 and 1848 was so sudden and so enormous as to 
have almost annihilated the colony at that crisis^" 
writes the Governor in 1852 (?) ; but he goes on to 
state, that now " the revenue is flourishing, popula- 
tion augmenting, education spreading, crime diminish- 
ing, and trade increasing." 

Montserrat — After referring to "the improved 
and improving state of the community, as allowed on 
all hands," and giving various details, the Governor * 
says, " So much for the increase of confidence, enter- 
prise, and industry in Montserrat." " No island in 
these seas exhibits a more decisive tendency to social 
and moral regeneration and improvement. The rural 
population are quiet, contented, and orderly. Their 
condition one of great comfort." A new system of 
taxation (as we understand, throwing it off imports 
upon real property) came into operation in June, 

1856, and with such striking and powerful effect, that 

• 

♦ Ibid. 1853. 
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the imports more than doubled in value in the course 
of the year ! 

Nevis, — The case of this island is peculiarly in- 
teresting, because in it an experiment has been tried 
in taxation, which may perhaps some day become 
generally adopted throughout the world. Things in 
Nevis had got to such a desperate state — they were, 
in fact, past all bearing — that at last Mr. Presi- 
dent Seymour, a gentleman of remarkable boldness 
and vigour, induced the legislature to consent to a 
radical change in the fiscal system. The import 
duties were totally abolished : and a tax of 20 per 
cent placed on rentals. 

Small as the field was in which this experiment 
was tried, its astonishing results are worth noting by 
statesmen. The new system came into play, March, 
1856. In that year the imports rose from 19,728/. to 
34,449/. New shops were speedily opened. House- 
rent rose threefold. The sound of the hammer was 
heard, and the smell of fresh paint experienced, where 
all had been crumbling decay. * " The roads appear 
as if the greater part of the population had new 
clothed themselves, and in the harbour, so often 
deserted, I now count ten ships of considerable 
burden." * 

* Report, 1857. President Rnmbold, who succeeded Presi- 
dent Seymonr, disapproved of the change, on account of the 
greater difficulty of raising revenue by direct taxation. He says, 
however, that " there appears now to be at work an industrious 
spirit of improvement : cultivation appears to be carefully at- 
tended to. . . . There is ample room to hope for the 
gradual regeneration of the colony." 
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St Kitts, — "A larger quantity of sugar is pro- 
duced now than in the time of slavery " * (though on 
a smaller area). " The agricultural prospects of the 
island are most encouraging. Its financial condition 
continues satisfactory ; so do the Education Returns. 
The whole trade increased from 246,536/. in 1856, 
to 352,769/. in 1857, — an increase of 106,233/. in one 
year ! Attendance in schools steadily increasing f ; 
crime steadily diminishing." f 

St, Lttcia. — " At no period in her history was 
there a greater breadth of land under sugar cultiva- 
tion, than at the present moment." § The Education 
Returns are " on the whole extremely satisfactory." 
There seems to the Governor to be an increasing 
desire on the part of a very respectable || portion of 
the inhabitants to avail themselves of the schools. 
In 1857, the Administrator notes the extension of 
cane cultivation ^ ; and says that " the aspect of the 
country is more promising : the prospects of the agri- 
culturist are encouraging." 

" Exports of sugar 1838—1842 - 4,588,475 hogsheads. 

1852—1856 - 6,892,093 

Increase - - - 1,803,618 

St Vincent — In 1852 the Governor described the 

financial management as ^'inexcusable." In. 1856 

important reforms were made. The result is, that 

in 1857 he says, '^ It is matter of great satisfaction to 

* Report, 1856. f Ibid. 1858. 

t Ibid. 1856. § Ibid. 1853. 

II In the sense of a very large portion. 
4. Beport, 1852. 
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me to state that . . . the foundation has been laid for 
a great and progressive improvement." He speaks of 
extended cultivation, and of "a really sound and 
healthy state of the colony at present, and a cheering 
and promising prospect for the future." He says the 
condition of the labourer is almost universally one of 
comfort ; and describes the rising villages, the grow- 
ing number of freeholders and leaseholders, and the 
steady progressive increase in the value of imports.* 

In 1858 he describes the colony as in a "most 
satisfactory ** state. " Agricultural operations largely 
extended ;" his anticipation of its continued progress 
and prosperity had been fully realised. Imports and 
exports had increased from 249,526/. in 1856, to 
406,159/. in 1857; an increase of 156,633/. in one 
year.f And he expressly attributes it to " increased 
cultivation and prosperity." He says, " the cheerful 
prospects of 1856 are being fully realised. The pre- 
sent position of St. Vincent is most satisfactory, and 
its future most promising." 

In Tobago, again, the accounts were dismal in 1852 
and 1853, which the Governor said was beyond doubt 
owing to the state of its financial affairs. In 1856, 
however, an improved system having been adopted, 
the result is, that already the Governor " has much 
satisfaction in taking a more encouraging view of the 
prospects of the colony." I A marked improvement 
is visible in the revenue returns. The labourers are 
described as well behaved and industrious. § 

Tortola under slavery exported 15,559 cwt. of 

* 1857. t 1858. X Ibid. § Ibid. 
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sugar. It now exports none at all. But the change 
is wholly an advantage. The island is singularly 
suitable for the raising of stock, and accordingly " all 
the people, with few exceptions, are owners of cattle, 
which they dispose of to great advantage." 

It is very gratifying to be able to observe that the 
labouring population appear fully sensible of the ad- 
vantages of education to their children,^ and that the 
latter manifest a great desire to benefit by the oppor- 
tunity afforded them. 

Trinidad is highly flourishing. The whole trade 
has increased from a yearly average under slavery of 
810,636/., to 1,239,241/. in 1856, an increase of 
428,605/. In 1852 the crop was the largest ever 
shipped from the island ; and it has been extending 
since, — " marked improvement in the cultivation of 
the sugar estates."* Export of sugar rose from an 
average of 310,797 cwt. under slavery, to 426,042 in 
the seven years ending 1854. 

" The crop for this year is the largest ever shipped, and 
there is every probability of a considerable increase next 
year." 

These specific accounts of the several islands are 
borne out by the statistics and reports that relate to 
our West Indies en masse. To men of business, one 
fact will seem almost enough by itself to show their 
sound commercial state, namely, that in the year 1857 
the Colonial Bank received bills from the West Indies 
to the amount of more than 1,300,000/., and less than 



1853. 
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8000/. were returned.* Nor was there a single 
failure in the West-India trade during the frightful 
commercial crisis in the autumn of that year. And, 
as a demonstration that the West Indies are advancing 
with great rapidity, we may give a few statistics, 
which simply show that trade and agriculture ar« 
expanding year by year : — 

Imports of Britain from the West Indies. 

Coffee, 1857 4,056,379 lbs! 

Five preceding years (average) - 3,177,834 

Increase ----- 878,545 

Ck>tton wool, 1857 1,443,568 

Five preceding years (average) - 478,894 

Increase i. - - - - 964,674 

Again, taking a wider area : 
Sugar, 1858 3,385,007 cwt. 

Seven years since 1850 (average) 3,063,254 
Ten „ preceding „ (average) 2,606,135 

Annual Increase - - - 457,119 

Bum, 

Seven years since 1850 (average) 6,066,226 galls. 
T^n „ preceding „ (average) 4,514,513 

Annual Increase - - - 1,551,693 



* l^e Beport of Colonial Bank, for June 30, 1857. 
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Cocoa, 

Seven years ending 1850 (ayerage) 4,158,439 lbs. 
Ten „ preceding „ (ayerage) 2,590,681 

Annual Increase ... 1,567,758 



The total exports from Great Britain to the West 
Indies in 1857 were valued at half a million* more 
than the average of the preceding ten years, and ac- 
tually in that year exceeded her exports to Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, Greece, Azores, Madeira^ and 
Morocco, all combined.^ The exports and imports 
together of the West Indies amounted, in the four 
years ending with 1853, to just 32,500,000/. ; and in 
the four years ending with 1857, to just 37,000,000/., 
an increase of 4,500,000/. in four years. In the year 
1857 the total trade to and fro of these islands was 
valued at 10,735,000/., and (as noted above) the value 
of the sugar imported from them into the United 
Kingdom, in that year, was no less than 5,618,000/.! 

These official statistics and reports absolutely de- 
monstrate the fact that the West Indies are rapidly 
advancing in wealth and prosperity ; nor must it be 
supposed that they are merely '^putting money in 
their purse," without a corresponding advance in the 
general character of the people. After the great 

♦ 1857 . • . - £2,349,787. 

Ten yean before (avera^) - - 1,861,260. 

f Trade and Navigation Accounts, 1858. 

Exports to those seven conntries - £2,348,000. 
„ to the West Indies • 2,349,787* 
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erasli of 1847, indeed, when society was flung into 
Biiserj and confusion, the extreme want of capital for 
a while had a demoralising effect upon the labourer ; 
and we beliere that during that period there was far 
more idleness and vice than at any other time since 
slavery was done away. But it is plain that an ex- 
traordinary improvement has taken place in the 
habits, and character, and position of the negroes in 
the West Indies. The contrast between the whole 
life of the labourer in these islands, and what it was 
when he was a slave, is in the highest degree striking. 
We have already portrayed some of the features of 
the old state. We have referred to the frightful 
tyranny to which he was liable, the severe punish- 
ments, and the waste of life; and unless the pro- 
prietor had been resident on the estate, and had taken 
pains to make things better, the slaves seem to have 
lived in a miserable style. There were many excep- 
tions, of course ; and the domestic slaves were often 
able to make as grand a display as the freemen now ; 
but for the most part a hut of wattle, daubed with 
mud, was the home, and a coarse cap, shirt, and 
trousers formed the dress, of the praedial slaves ; the 
females being arrayed in a shift and coarse baize pet- 
ticoat, with a handkerchief round their heads. Their 
food, too (consisting in a great degree of salt fish), 
was mainly dependent on the caprice or ability of 
their owners, and was but too often far short of what 
they required. 

The change from the old state of things is described 
on all hands as being most gratifying ; and especially 

in those thousands of cases where the negroes have 

o 2 
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birilt altogether new villages for themselyes. The 
cottages are either neatly thatched, or shingled with 
pieces of hard wood. Some are built of stone or 
wood ; but generally are plastered also on the outside, 
and whitewashed. Many are ornamented with a 
portico in front, to screen the sitting-apartment from 
sun and rain ; while for the admission of light and 
air, as well as to add to their appearance, they exhibit 
either shutters or jalousies, painted green, or small 
glass windows. 

^^ There is usually a sleeping-apartment at each end and 
a sitting-room in the centre. The floors are in most in* 
stances terrased, although boarded ones for sleeping-rooms 
are becoming common. Many of the latter contain good 
mahogany bedsteads, a washing-stand, a looking-glass, and 
chairs. The middle apartment is usually furnished with a 
sideboard, displaying sundry articles of crockery-ware, 
some decent-looking chairs, and not unirequently with a 
few broadsheets of the Tract Society hung round the walls 
in neat frames of cedar. For cooking food, and other do- 
mestic purposes, a little room or two is erected at the back 
of the cottage, where are also arranged the various conve- 
nience^ for keeping domestic stock. The villages are laid 
out in regular order, being divided into lots more or less 
intersected by roads or streets, The plots are usually in 
the form of an oblong square. The cottage is situated at 
an equal distance from each side of the allotment, and at 
about eight or ten feet from the public thoroughfare. The 
piece of ground in front is, in some instances, cultivated in 
the style of a European garden; displaying rose-bushes, 
and other flowering shrubs, among the choicer vegetable 
productions ; while the remainder is covered with all the 
substantial vegetables and fruits of the country hetero- 
geneonsly intermixed." 
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The result is^ that thej present *' a very pleasing 
bppearance." Sir Henry Barklj was reminded by 
those in the hills of the villages in Switzerland*, and 
he says they have a decided air of progressive civili* 
sation and comfort about them ; and that it is quite 
clear, whatever may be the case elsewhere, that their 
inhabitants are not retrograding either in their moral 
or physical condition.^ And the same despatch con-* 
tains a report by a stipendiaiy magistrate, and speaks 
of '* the thousands of well cultivated settlements, with 
their tastefully arranged cottages and gardens, which 
have given quite a different appearance to the coun- 
try since August, 1838, and bespeak the prosperity 
and comfort of the occupants, and present a cheering 
prospect, and an encouraging hope for the future."} 
Another magistrate reports to him that the advance- 
ment in the condition of the labouring class is un* 
mistakably apparent. 

** The peasantry, who were formerly unused to domestic 
tomfort and a state of independence, are now otherwise 
circumstanced. A very large number of them are owners 
of freehold properties, on which they are comfortably lo- 
cated. They also own a large number of horses, hogs, and 
other live stock. They trade extensively in the native 
products of the parish, which they cultivate in such abund- 
ance, that boats are constantly conveying cargoes of yams, 
cocoas, and plantains to the port of Falmouth in the parish 
of Trelawney, where they are scarce, and in great demand. 

* See Antigaa and the Antigaans; Philippe's Jamaica* &c. 
&c; Sir H. Barkly's Journal in 1853, (P. P.) Despatch, May, 
1854. 

t Sur H. Barkly, 1854, P.P. t Ibid. Appendix. 
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The vessels employed in this traffic are almost exclusively 
their own property. The degrading practice of concu-* 
binage has been forsaken by a large number, who have 
embraced the marriage state, and the weekly publication 
of intended matrimonial alliances is proof that matrimony 
among them is on the increase. They contribute more 
largely than any other class to the general taxation of the 
parish, and not a few enjoy and exercise electoral rights. 
Generally they may be said to be a fair specimen of the 
labouring people of this island ; willing and tractable, civil 
and obedient, confiding in those who employ them, often 
toiling on estates for weeks and months in expectation of 
reward, but in many instances ill-requited for their confi- 
dence and labour by disappointment and non-payment.** 

The number of such settlements that have been 
established since emancipation is almost incredible. 
Within eight years of that event, nearly two hundred 
villages of the kind we have been describing had 
been built, and full 100,000 acres of land purchased, 
by the negroes of Jamaica alone. A statement was 
read in the House of Commons in 1842, by Liord 
Stanley (then Colonial Minister), that ^' it would ap-* 
pear wonderful how so much had been accomplished 
in the island, in building, planting, digging, and 
making fences. The number of freeholders foJ*o havt 
become freeholders hy their accumulation and industry ^ 
in the Island of Jamaica, amounted, in 1840, to 
7,340."* 

It is usual to fancy that the free negroes desert the 
estates to squat upon wild lands ; but, although this 
has occasionally been the case, by far the greater 

* See Hansard's Debates (?), and FbiIippo*s Jamaica, p. 288. 
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niiinber of them have bought land, and that at a good 
price, for their settlements. And the negro proprietor 
is just as proud of his own home and freehold as anj 
Englishman might be. The names they give them 
may be taken as a slight indication of their feelings : 
" CJontent my own," " Comfort Castle," " Happy Hut," 
'' Thank God to see it," and so forth. One is men- 
tioned by the Rev. Mr. Philippe, as being entitled 
^^ Occasion call," which the owner explained thus : 
" If any person have business wid me, him can come 
in ; but if him don't want me in pottickler, me no 
wants him company, and him no 'casion to come." 

In appearance very many of the negroes have by 
no means a disagreeable exterior. In fact the clever 
authoress of ^^ Antigua and the Antiguans " declares 
that many of the Creole * negroes may be termed very 
goodlooking. High and well-formed foreheads, black 
and sparkling eyes, aquiline noses, and lips with only 
a slight pout, are not unconmion, though others of the 
same race are more like apes than human beings. 
Both men and women, she tells us, are seldom to be 
seen except in the most becoming attire ; the dress of 
the women generally consisting of a printed or cotton 
gown, with a white handkerchief tied round their 
heads like a turban, and a neat straw hat trimmed 
with white riband. But on high days and festivals, 
it must be owned that the splendour of the negro 
array is not in the purest taste. One of the writers 
on the West Indies was shocked by seeing a negress 
who actually was adorned with pink stockings, yellow 

* u€. natire: not imported from AfriciL 
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shoesj and a bonnet of green trimmed with pink, and 
displaying a blue rose with silver leaves! Silks, 
satins, muslins, and crapes are plentifully used, and 
even the *' gentlemen '' will come out on occasion in a 
truly glorious costume; with velvet collars, radiant 
waistcoats, and boots expressly made to " stamp and 
creak " well. They all carry umbrellas, silk if possi- 
ble ; and pocket-handkerchiefs, with one end making 
its appearance fron^ the coat pocket. We are told, 
however, that the love for gaudy colours is disappear- 
ing *, and that modesty and sensibility are becoming 
incl*easingly apparent in the female sex. In their 
names, the march of intellect has extinguished the 
Sambos, Pompeys, and Darkeys of former days, and 
now the shining pickaninnies rejoice in the appella- 
tions of "Adeline Floretta," "Eosalind Monimia," 
** Alonzo Frederick," and so forth. One cannot but 
smile at these little affectations; but all this shows a 
progress towards refinement and civilisation, though 
some of its o£Pshoots are laughable. The same maj 
be said of their manners, in which a surprising im- 
provement has taken place. " The uncouth address 
and sullen aspect and carriage of the slaves " has been 
replaced by a great deal of graceful kindliness and 
ease towards strangers, and a politeness and respect 
to each other which may often approach extrava- 
gance, but is much better than the rough address so 
common in many parts of England among the work- 
ing classes. No negro peasant meets another witiiout 
exchanging salutations and inquiries* Age is particu- 
larly venerated, and the noisy little negroes at their 
sport will stop while one of their old people is pass- 
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ing, with, "How d'ye, ma'm?" and "How d'ye, me 
picnee? " is the courteous reply. Every one praises 
their generosity and kindness. To the miserable 
pauper whites, who abound in the West Indies (and 
^whose squalor and feebleness show the wisdom of 
Carlyle's expectation, that the West Indies will some 
day be saved by a population of " true splinters of the 
old Harz rock, heroic white men, worthy to be called 
old Saxons "*), they are often known to act the part 
of guardian angels. They will work for them, feed 
them, clothe them, without the slightest wish or 
prospect of receiving remuneration. 

They are rising too with rapidity in the social 
scale, and would seem to be as fit as white men for 
any kind of employment. Mr. Baird mentions that, 
in the legislatures of many of the islands, there are 
already sundry negro members, as well as many 
gentlemen of colour. When Mr. Bigelow visited 
Jamaica, there were ten or a dozen coloured men in 
the Legislative Assembly, which consists altogether 
of about fifty members ; and the police force, the 
officers of the penitentiary, the officers of the courts 
of justice, as well as some of the barristers, were 
coloured men ; and we believe they have since been 
freely admitted to the magistracy and to political 
office. The old prejudice against African blood is 
disappearing, though under slavery it was intensely 
strong; so much so, that the coloured people were 
generally not allowed to be buried in the same 

* Occasional Disconnes, p. 22. See Antigaa and the An<* 
tiguans, Fhilippo's Jfunaic^, Bajrd's West Indies, &c. ^c 
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dmrchyard with the whites. Nay, at St. John's, in 
Antigua^ the church bell was not allowed to be pro- 
faned hj tolling for the demise of these degraded 
people, and a smaller one was actually provided for 
that purpose 1 

Year by year, too, education is making way ; and 
though in some districts it is complained that the 
negroes do not show eagerness to obtain schooling for 
their children, from others very satisfactory reports 
are sent ; and the Governors, almost without excep- 
tion, state that crime is diminishing in the islands. 
In fact, crime of an atrocious character is very rare 
indeed. The negroes are guilty of a great deal of 
petty pilfering, and they are also regardless of truth ; 
but, happily, drunkenness is not one of their prevail- 
ing faults ; nor are they given to deeds of violence, 
or of deliberate villany. They are a merry, light- 
hearted, and kindly people; somewhat shallow and 
thoughtless, and with the faults that come of that 
character ; but docile, orderly, and peaceable. 

We must now conclude. We trust the reader will 
agree with us in thinking that the facts of the case 
prove, first, that if emancipation has not worked so 
well as it might have done, had due preparation been 
made for freedom, this was the fault, not of the 
abolitionists, but of the planters. Secondly, that the 
lack of labourers has been a trouble and difficulty to 
the planters, but has not amounted to a severe 
grievance, and has been mainly due to the lack of 
capital to pay their wages regularly. • Thirdly, that 
the crash of 1847 and the ensuing years was not 
caused by emancipation; but was caused by the fall 
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in the price of sugar, consequent on the Act of 1846^ 
and the concurrent events. 

Each of these propositions is of importance. But 
the two main conclusions which are enforced upon us 
by our investigation are these : the one, that slavery 
and monopoly were bearing the West Indies to ruin ; 
the other, that under free labour and free trade they 
are rising to great wealth. Under slavery and mo- 
nopoly, the labouring class was miserable, and was 
perishing miserably. Under slavery and monopoly, 
the owners of the soil were reduced to the greatest 
pitch of distress. The state of affairs which had 
arisen under this old dispensation had rendered a 
crash some day inevitable. But when once that 
blow had fallen, and the old things had passed away, 
and the new things had come, then the inherent 
virtue of the principle of freedom became manifest ; 
and it is now working out the most beneficent, the 
most astonishing — what a few years ago would have 
seemed the most incredible — results. Wisdom has 
been justified of her children. Seeking only to do 
the thing that was just and noble, — seeking not to 
please herself, but to do the will of God, — England set 
free her slaves. It is plain that, but for her so doing, 
her colonies would have sunk to irretrievable de- 
struction. It proves now that, by so doing, she has set 
them on the way to a prosperity and happiness un- 
known before ; that not only are the former slaves en- 
joying a degree of comfort and independence almost 
unparalleled, but that our own trade with these 
islands is becoming of higher and higher value. 
They are yearly enriching us more and more with 
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the wealth of their fertile soil. Instead of being the 
plague of statesmen, the disgrace of England, thej 
are becoming possessions to the British Crown of in- 
calculable value. Never did any deed of anj nation 
•how more signally that to do right is the truest 
prudence, than the great deed of emancipation. 

" Not once or twice, in our rough island story, 
The path of duty was the path of glory." 

And in her dealings with the negro race, both in the 
West Indies and in Africa, England, having ^ only 
thirsted for the right,' has already begun to find the 
wisdom of that course. The fight for freedom has 
been fought amid great discouragement ; for a time 
there were heart-breaking drawbacks to the success 
attained. But it has been fought with a good 
courage. And now the spread of commerce and civi- 
lisation in West Africa ; the happiness of the hap- 
piest peasants in the world in the West Indies ; the 
improving agriculture, the extending trade of these 
islands ; the cheering news which Governor after Go- 
vernor is sending home of their thriving state, — such 
is the reward, to her own self, as weU as to them, 
which England is reaping from her generous^ self-* 
denying, Christian policy. 

THE END. 
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Licenses, and Post-Horse Duties ; Poet- 
Offlce Regulations ; and Prison Disci- 
l^bie. 18th Edition, comprising the 
Public Acts of the Session 1866. Fcp. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 



B ASS MKW IDITI0N8 



Tba Oiibiiiet OuettMC : AFopn- 

CaUntC Lanvtr. Tcp. Bri. Ida. «il. 

Caird, ^ Pndrie Fuittine In 

Ametlu: with Votn by ibe Sij aa 

jll.1 C"iid' M.P."Aialho?or' Enr^ 
Ujb AgrlHillure" "High Farming,^' 
Ac. iBina. 3s. ed. 

Calwrt, — The Wife'i Xunal ; 

or, PriTen, Thonghu, snd Songi on 
BevBnlOcnitloas of s JlBtTDn'i Life. 
Dienlsd from tinlipig by the Anlhor In 
tl» lt}l« of Qiitfn BliXAbttk't Praytr- 
BocX^. Crown aro. 10a. 6d. 

Otitlow'i Pranlar Conshology; 
or, lb* Shall Citdint aaagti mmi. 
bia Is Um Hodtn BnMm: WlUi ■ 
dSiitMAisoiiiitKeHjUillDiimauaii 
eoDiplaW DeHTlptin Uit of tha P■m^ 
Bh ibA Oanns otBeoait ud F<hU 
BMIl jMOnd BdHloD. Imprond! 

Cftti and Fulle'i Book of Em- 



CMiL — The Itod Fum: or, 
Hlnli on BrwdtiiE Honm (br the Tnif, 
thft Chua. uia the Read. Aildreued 
tfl Breeder! or Rub-Hothi m\i 
Hunters, Landed Proprietors, and Ta- 
liul Fuman. Bidsm. Fcp. Sid. b. 

Oedl'i Stalile ?TMtieB ; or, Hint* 

onTnlnlngforthe Turf, the Chaae, mnd 
llie Rosd J with Ob«rv»llona on Eadng 
and Hunting, Wutliw, lUce-Wdlng. 

who ai« eonrerned In Racln}?, Slaeple. 

EdSon.' ftr.ST^VShVfiu.Si. "^ 

Aaolplnu, and of Ihe Thln» Yem' 
War up Ut Ihs Kii^Deaili; With 

Peaea of Walpballi, In ISM. Sy B. 
CntnLMV.KJL. Sio. Pliiu, Ul U. 



a] Analytia, adanlad to the Upll 

>~o of KouUm. I^ F. T. C 

«, ll.4„ F.C.H. P«tBro.7a, 

Tablit of QmtUtattai Aaaii 

ed aa a ComHnloa MtbaHs 



Connoll;.— ni« Bomanoa of tbe I 

Kanligj or, Anecdota, Bpliodaa. and I 
tlodal 1 nddenti of UOltirr jSSi iiy 
r. W. J. i;oi™oi.i,T, (Jimrtonimler 
rf the lt<^»l Ei^idaen, itola.8ro. 

ConaoUyf HUbny of tho SojbI I 



Conytwaie tnd HOwion'i Lift ! 

■ndEgdiiUaiorSaintPuliConiptlihui ' 
ft OMiplata IHofinipbT of tbe ApoMls. , 
ud * Tmululon of bli Eplitlea : 
liiHTted in Cbninoloelcil Order, mrd 
BilUtaii, rtvbed and oorractad i with 
nvanl Hipa and Woodeula. and 1 
FlatH. l>oia.Ii)u>re(Townara.SIg.«d. 



&ietioiuu7 of 

: Oomprlalntf Gen*. 
Natnre ud Treat- 



'. Oopland' 

il Fatbolegy, 

aent of DUeun, aiwuui cbiMi^Mun. 
nd Ihe Diaoroen eapednUv Inddental 
? ClIniitM. b) SatiinJlolbadUhreBl 
roved PormnlB of tha Medldnaii 
MommMdeU. Non complete In 8 foil. 



anf ty. Intended aa an Introdnctli 
Connimatlon. iUiEdlEion. Ifimo. El 

Croiy'i ZnoyelopodU Of (Svil ' 

GnrineetlnE, Hlitorical, IheoreUoil, 
and Fractlcal. nioatrated hj Ubivardi 
of s,ooo Woodcuti. s«mi3 idiHai. 
revlaea landextendedina Supplenwnl, 
comprlelns Aletropolltan Water-supply, 
Dralnain of Towni, Rallnaia, Cubleil 
Proportion, Briok and Iron Conatrai- 
tion. Iron Soraw Plle^ Tabular BridgBa, 

OroH«.—> Komoiltli, SoiMitiite 

and Lltenrr. of Andrew Croaae, tlie ! 
ElcqtTkiBii. SiUled by Hra. Cwui- 
Ptiat8>o.«L«d. 



PUBUBHSS BY LONGXAIT, GBEEN, Ain> 00. 
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Crowe.— The HiMtory of Franoe. 

By Etbb Evaks Gbowx. In Five 
YdLumeB. Yoii. 1. 8vo. 148. 

CrnikihAiik. — The Life of Sir 

John Falstafl^ illnRtrated iu a Series 
of Twenty-four originid Etchings by 
Qeorge Crulkshank. Aooompaaled by 
au imaginary Biosraphy of the Knight, 
by RoBBKT B. BBOueH. Boyal 8vo. 
price 128. 6d. cloth. 

Lady Cast** Invalid'! Own Book : 

A. Collection of Recipes firom various 
Books and various Countries. Second 
Edition, Fcp. 8vo. 88. 6d. 

The Bey. Canon Dale'i Domestio 

Liturgy and Family Chaplain, in Two 
PartsTPABT I. Church Servioes adapted 
for Domestic Use. with Prayers for 
Every Day of the week, selected fh>m 
the Book of Common Prayer ; Past 
II. an appropriate Sermon for Every 
Sunday fn the Year. Second Edition. 
Poet 4to. 2l8. doth ; 81s. 6d. calf; or 
£2. lOs. morocco. 

{Tmc FAMir.T CHA.rLA.iM, 12$. 
Turn DoKsaTic LiTcacT, 
iot.ed. 

Davy (Dr. J.)«>The Angler and 

his Friend ; or. Piscatory Colloquies 
and Fishing Excursions. By JoHir 
D1.VT, M.D., F.B.S., Ac. Fcp. 8vo. 68. 

By the tame Author, 

The Angler in the Lake DiBtriet ; 

or. Piscatory Colloquies and Fishing 
Excursions in Westmoreland and Cum- 
berland. Fcp. 8vo. 68. 6d. 

Do Tonblanque.— The Admini- 
stration and Oi^^anlsation of the British 
Army, wil^ especial reference to Fi- 
nance and Supply. By Edwabd Bjlb- 
BxxrGTOK DBFoiTBLAirQnB, Assistant 
Commisaary-UeneraU 8vo. 128. 

Be la Sive'f Treatiie on Elec- 

tridty in Theory and Practice. Trans- 
lated for the Author by C. Y. Walkbb, 
F.B.S. S vols. 8vo. Woodcuts, £8. i;;s. 

])omeneeh.-^even Yeari* Eesi- 

denoe in the Oreat Deserts of North 
America. By the Abbb ' Dohxitbch. 
With a Map, and about Sixty Woodcut 
Illustrations. 2vols. 8vo. [Jtut ready . 

Abbe' Domeneoh*! MissionaTy 

Adventures in Texas and Mexico : A 
Personal Narrative of Six Years' So- 
journ in those Regions. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 



The Edipie of Faifh ; or, a Vint 

to a Beligious Sceptic. 9th Edition. 
Fq[>. 8vo. as. 

Defence of The Edipte of Faith, 

by its Author: Behig a B^oinder to 
Professor Newman's BmI» : Including 
a full Examination of that Writer's 
Criticism on the Character of Christ ; 
and a Chapter on the Aspects and Pre- 
tensions of Modem Deism. Second 
fcK^n. revised. Post 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

The Englishman's Greek Con- 
cordance of the New Testament : Being 
an Attempt at a Yerbal Connexion 
between the Greek and the Englisli 
Texts ; including a Concordance to the 
Proper Names, with Indexes. Greek- 
English and English-Greek. New Edi- 
tion, with a new Index. Boyal 8vo. 428. 

The Englishman's Hebrew and 

Chaldee Concordance of the Old Testa- 
ment : Being an Attempt at a Yerbal 
Connexion between the Ori^al and the 
English Translations : with Indexes, 
a List of the Proper Names and theh* 
Occurrences, &c 2 vols, royal 8vo. 
£8. 18s. 6d. i large paper, £4. 148. 6d. 

Ephemera'sHandbookoflLngling; 

teaching Fly-fishing, Trolling. Bottom- 
Fishing, Sahnon-niBhing : With the 
Natural History of Kiver-Fish, and the 
best Modes of Catching them. Third 
Edition, corrected and improved; with 
Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. Ss. 

Ephemera's Book of fhe Salmon : 

The Theory, Prhiciples, and Practice of 
Flv-Fishing for Salmon ; Lists of good 
Salmon Flies for every good River in 
the Empire ; the NaturalUistory of the 
Salmon, its Habits described, and the 
best way of artificially Breeding it. 
Fcp. 8vo. with coloured Plates, 148. 

Fairbaim.i— TJseM Information 

for Engineers : Being a Series of Lec- 
tures delivered to the Working Engi- 
neers of Yorkshire and Lancashire. 
By WiLLiAic Faibbaibn, F.B.S., 
F.G.S. Second Edition ; with Plates 
and Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

First Impressions of the New 

World on Two Travellers from the Old 
in the Autumn of 1868. Wil^ Map by 
Arrowsmith. Post 8vo. 88. 6d. 

Fiseher. i— Franois Baoon of 

Yerulam : Realistic Philosophy and its 
Age. By Dr. K. Fischbb. Translated 
by J. Ozbsfobd. Post 8vo. 98. 6d. 
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7oreit0r. ^BamblM is tiie 

Mands of Coniea and SaidlnJA: With 
NoOoes of their Historj, Antiqaitles, 
Mid prasent Condition. By Thokaa 
FMtlsns. 19101 oekmred ]b»; and 
vmanom Lithographic and woodeat 
niDrtnitiona from Drewlnffs made 
dnrlngthe Toot Tof Ltent.'CoL M. ▲. 
Blddiiipbt RJ^ Imperial 8to> 9a* 

ffiter.—Iettoni of Sir A. S. 

FnuEer, K.C.B. OommandfaigtfaeBoyal 
Horse Artillery under the Duke of Wel- 
Ungtoo: Written dnrins the Penia- 
tmarandfTaterlooCampaigns. Edited 
by lUloB-GsirBiULi. SAsm, 1I.A. 
With Portrait, 2 Maps, and Flans. 

8T0.186. 

Treenum and Salvht— faleonry: 

Its Gli^ns, History, and PracUce.^ By 
Gii&s Eabia Fbxbhav, M.A. (*' Pere- 
grine" of the Field newspaper) ; and 
utptaln F. H. Saltht. Postdro.wMh 
Woodcut niastrations from Drawings 
iff Woli, price 10s. 6d. doth. 

Oinfttt.^xa[Brf«liaiidMy«terle8 

of InttUiet : or, Cmiosilies of Animal 
lilb. By GsoSGX QAXBxvt. 8»o(md 
JSdUfioft, improved. Fcp.8vo.4s.6d. 

efllNBEt.>«-A Praetieal Treatiie 

on Banking. By 3axm "Wtltaam 
GfLBAiiT, F.It.8. Sketk saUhn» 2 
vols. ismo. IQs. 

Oflbfurt's Logic of Banking : A 

Familiar Exposition of the Principles 
of BeasoBiag, and their Apidioatien to 
the Art and the Science of Banking. 
12mo. with Portrait, 12s. 6d. 

Oldg.^-Easays, Biographioal, 

Hlmorical, and lldscellaneous, oontri- 
hated chiefly to the Bdinlnirah and 
QHordfr^ Eeviewt. By the Bev. G. B. 
GliXia, M.A., Chaplain-General to the 
Forces,and Prebendary of St. Paul's. 
2 vols. 8V0. prioo 2ls. 

The Pootieal Works of OliTor 

Goldsmith. EditedbyBoiiToirCosiniY, 
Esq. lUostratedby WoodEngravinss, 
from Designs by Members of the 
Etching Crab. Square crown 8vo. 
doth, 21b. ; morocco, £1. Ids. 

Oofte.— A Vatoraliifs Sojourn 

in Jsdbaica. By P. H. Gossx, Esq. 
WithPUtes. Post 8vo. 14s. 

Oreatlied.i-^etter8 from Delhi 

wilttdn during the Siege. By H. H. 
GltXATKXS, late of the Bengal Civil 
Service. Sfdited l^ his Widow. Poet 
8vo. 6s. 6d. 



€hreeiL^*Iitiw e# fhe Priaeeww I 

of Eo^andL By Mrs. M^sr Anrs r 
EvxxBTF Gxttv, Editor of the Lttten 
efBovalattdiaustritnuLadiet. With 
mimenMi Portnita. Ccnqlato in 6 
vols, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. each. 

€hreyaoB.^«Meetaons from the 

Oor r espo n denee ofB. E. ChmtMnr, Esq. 
Edited by the Author of ante JSel^pm of 
Fatth, New Edition. Grown Sva 7b. 6d. 

Chwv«.*-*The Oerrelatian of Ay- 

sical Forces. Br W. B« Gaovs, Q.C., 
TMtdJBtUtlon. 8V0.78* 



Ghirney.— 4lt Louie and Henn 
IV.: Being a Second Series of Histo- 
rical Sket<£es. By fhe Bev. Jomr H. 
Gi7srar,M.A. Fop.8VMCBb 

BreningSeereatione; or. Samples 

ftoax Oe Leetnie-Boom. Edited by 
Bev. J. H. Ctuunix. Crowu8vo.6a. 

Gwilt's £neyclops»dia of Arohi- 

tecture, IDstorical, Theoretical, and 
Practical. By Joss»h Qmta. ^Hth 
more thanl,000 Wood Engravings, from 
Designs lor J. S. GwiXT. 8vo.42b. 

Here (Arohdeaeon).M«Th« life 

of LtLuar, in Forty'«!fi^t Historical 
Engravings. By GvsTiiv KOiriG. 
With Expfamatiaiis by Archdeacon 
Haxs and SvsAJnrAK Whtkwobxh. 
Fcp. 4to. 28b. 

Sarfi>rd.«-Iiifr of MiehaelAagelo 

Buonarrotii: With Translations of 
many of his Poems and Letters : also 
Blemolrs of Savonarola, Banhael, and 
VittoriaCokmna. By JomrS.HAXvOBD, 
Esq., D.CX., F.R.S. Seoond Bdition, 
reviseds witii20 Plates. 2 v<ds.dvo. 258. 

ninstrations, Arehiteetnral and 

Pictorical, of the Genius of Michael 
Angelo Buonnrrotl. Wllh Deseriptlons 
of the Plates, by the Comnunaatore 
CAimrA {C. R. Cocxnnx, EBq.«]LA. ; 
and J. S.Hi.UK>BD, Esq., D.C.L., F.B.S. 
Folio, 78s. 6d. half^bound. 

Harrison, i— The loglit of the 

Forae : or. Counsels from the Side-Bed 
of £ JI. By the Bev. W. Hasbisoit, 
MA., Domestic Chi4>lain to the 
Duchess of Cambridge. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

Harry Hleo^r*8 Stable Talk 

and Table Tidkj or. Speotades for 
TounK Sportsmen. Kew Edition, 8 
vols. evo. Portrait. 24b. 



FUBUSHEU BT LOBSIUK, SBIIK, ATD C 



H ttrr H iaovar. — PiuUoil 
HaRT mwrsr.— The Po«kat and 

the Bi - - — 

Mtuug _ 

HnoTxa. Fcp. 



itoItbeStabla. % Hiui 



Tor lua monthAU for ihow, Fcp.b. 

H&Mftll. — A HUti»7 of the Brl- 

tilh FmhWkter ^Iga t iDcludinff 
I^eaciiptdona of tlie SeBmldeA tnd 



HumU,— .Unltentioni Datset- 

FoDdaadKtdlDlne. 



By Abzbdb H 
iW^AaalTitt 



OoL Hawkar*! lutewtloiii to 

Toong SpotUbud in tU that nlitHIo 
QnuiwrNiiloUiic. llthMtl(Ki,re- 

W.L.Hiwm. vnUiPartnlt^FUUK. 

Haydn's Book of DisnltiM: 

CmtalidiiC BoOi of Uw OlKb] PsnoD- 

Bfu oT the Brltlah £iiiDln, CiviL Ec- 
diUHUBLL JiuUd^ lauiiiy.NaiiU. 
•ad HnSdiwI, frgu tM EuUiM Fe- 
rtodi te thi, Fnoil Ttme. TofMbn 
with tilt Snailciu of £nn)|A, from 
tha IVHUulMtan of IbMr rMpHtive 
Suiei: the PHnge ud NabDlv of 



Bii John Heraohal'i OntliueB of 



Blr Jdm Hanehel^ &§»■ 

ftmUn ra(ii6«wt ud QaarOrlr 
PlHH. ' Sid. iga. 

I 

mtb the 
Birriil«jsu-L«w. Pdic Bio. Ifti. Sd. ' 

Einto on EtiqMtte and the 

ITtagH of Bodctr ; WIA t GUoce it 
B^HilUU. New Kdltkn, revlwd 
(with Additlaiu) bf n lidi at Buk. 
Pcp.Svo.2i.ad. ^^ 

Holland.— Ifedioal Votea and 

RsHutioni. ByBlrHliniTHoLUHD, 
M.D., F.R.a., fc., PhjilolBn In OrdU 
nuv to tbe Quoen and Prica-COEHM. 
Tfabd EdlClDD. tia.iK. 

sir H. Holland'! Chapton on 

MeoUl Phyiloloef, (buiiM cUeflj on 
CbHpUn ooQUined la MtMeal JtToUj 



'■riu PliBtt, Had th> Pmu. 
. — I B^w. «tth Addttkn na 
CormdiDaii ind aiiiBaroo nnirH 

ssssssitsssS 

Horne'ii _ Intiodnadoa to th« 



e^^ Csmpaiidioiui Intro- 

loD U the study oflhs BiU*. Br 
in. T. HiBTnu, Hour. B.d. 
EdUloD.TlthUii^ais. IftBo.M. 

HoakTUL— Talpa ; or, the Chro- 

-'-'- -'iClmjPirni; AnAarleuUural 

It. Bs CHunoi Waiir 

- -- "■ourthBdWoii. with 

DeriniB b; QlOBU 
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NEW WOBES ASJ> JHSW BDITIONS 



Howitt (A. M.)-^An Axt-Stn- 

dent in Munich. By Awa. Mabt 
Howht. 2 vols, post 8vo. 140. 

Howitt.^Tlie Children's Year. 

By Maby Howitt. With Four Illus- 
trations. Square 16mo. Ss. 

Howitt. i— Tallangetta, the 

Squatter's Home : A Story of Austra- 
lian Life. By Williak Howitt. 
2 vols, post 8vo. 188. 

Howitt. i— Land, Lalionr, and 

Gold ; or. Two Years in Victoria : With 
Visit to Sydney and Van Diemen's 
Land. By William Howitt. Second 
Edition. 2 vols, crown Svo. 10s. 

W.Howitt'sVisits toBemarkable 

Places : Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and 
Scenes illustrative of Striking Passages 
in EngUsh History and Poetij. With 
about 80 Wood Engravings. New Edi- 
tion, 2 vols, square crown Svo. 258. 

William Hewitt's Boy's Conn- 
try Book : Bein^; the Real Life of a 
Country Boy, written by himself; ex- 
hibiting all tneAmusements, Pleasures, 
and Pursuits of Children in the Conn- 
try. With 40 Woodcuts. Fcp.8vo.6B. 

William Howitt*s Bnral Life of 

England. With Woodcuts by Bewick 
and Williams. Medium 8vo. 21s. 

The Abbe' Hne's Work on the 

Chinese Empire, founded on Fourteen 
Tears' Travel and Residence in China. 
People's Edition, with 2 Woodcut 
Illustrations. Crown Svo. 5s. 

Hnc i— Christianity in China, 

Tartary, and Thibet. By M. I'Abb^ 
Hue. formerly Missionary Apostolic 
in China. Vols. I. and II. Svo. 21s. ; 
andVQL.III 10s. 6d. 

Hudson's Ezecntor's Onide. 

New and improved Edition; with the 
Statutes enacted, and the Judicial 
Decisions pronounced since the last 
Edition incorporated. Fcp. Svo. 6s. 

Hudson's Plain Directions for 

Making wills in conformity with the 
Law. Nevf Edition, corrected and re- 
vised by the Author; and practically 
illustrated by Specimens of Wills con- 
taining many varieties of Bequests, 
also Notes of Cases Judicially decided 
since the Wills Act came into opera- 
tion. Fcp. Svo. 2e. 6d. 



Hudson and Xennedy^s Aaeent i 

of Itfont Blanc by a New Route and ! 
Without Guides. Seaynd BdiUon,ynak 
Plate and Map. Post Svo. 6s. 6a. 

Humboldt's Cosmos. Translated^ 

with the Author's authority, by Mrs. 
SABiins. Vols. I. and 11. 16mo. 
Half-arCrown each, sewed ; Ss. 6d. each, 
doth: or in poet ovo. 12s. each, cloth. 
Vol. III. post Svo. 128. 6d. doth : or * 
in 16mo. Part I. 2s. 6d. sewed, Ss. 6d. 
cloth ; and Part II. Ss. sewed, 48. doth. 
Vol. IV. Pabt I. post Svo. ISs. doth; 
16mo. 7s. 6d. doth. 



Humboldt's Aspects of Kature. 

Translated, with the Author's autho- 
rity, by Mrs. Sabikb. ISmo. price 6b. : 
or in 2 vols. Ss. 6d. eadi, cloth; 2s. 6d. 
each, sewed. 

Humphreys.i— Parables of Our 

LorcL illuminated and ornamented in ' 
the style of the Missals of the Keiuds- 
sance by H. N. Huhphbeys. Square 
fcp. Svo. 21 i .in massive carved oovers ; , 
or SOs. bound in morocco, hy Haydsy. i 

Hunt rCapt.).i— The Hone and 

his Master : With Hints on Breeding, ; 

Breaking, Stable-Management, Train- • 
ing.Elementiuy Horsemanship, Biding 

to Hounds, &c. By Vbbb D. Huinc, ' 

Esq., late 109th Rest. Co. Dublin : 
MiUtia. Fcp. Svo. with FrontlBpieoe, 

price 58. ' 

Hunt.— Besearohes on Light in 

its Chemical Relations ; embracing a 
Consideration of all the PhofeograpEic 
Processes. By Robbbt Hu»t. F.R.S. 
Second Edition, with Plate and Wood- 
cuts. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Hutchinson. — Impressions of 

Western Africa : With a Report on the 
Peculiarities of Trade up the Rivers iu 
the Bight of Biafra. By J. T. HuTomw- 
BOir. Esq., British Consul for the Bight 
of Biafra and the Island of Fernando 
Po. Post Svo. 88. 6d. 

Idle.— Hints on Shooting, Fish- 
ing. &c» both on Sea and Land, and 
in the Fresh-Water Lochs of SooOsnd: 
Being the Experiences <tf C. Idlx, Esq. 
Fcp.8vo.5s. 

Mrs. Jameson's Two I«otures on 

the Social Employments of Women, 
Sitterg of Charity aaA the Commumon 
of Labour, New Edition, with a 
Prefatory Letter on the Present Condi- 
tion and Requirements of tiie Women 
of England. Fcp. Svo. 28. 



PUBLISHISD BY LOKaiCAlT, OBEEN, AND CO. 
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Xn. Jamefon's Legends of the 

Saints and Martyrs, as represented in 
Christian Art : Forming the Fibst 
Sbkibs of Sacred and Leaendarp Art. 
Third Edition ; with 17 Etchings and 
upwards of 180 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 
square crown 8to. 31s. 6d. 

Mrs. Jameson's Legends of the 

Monastic Orders, as represented in 
Christian Art. Forming the Skcoitd 
SsRiBS of Sacred and Legendary Art. 
Second Edition, enlarged: with 11 
£t<diing8 by the Author and 88 Wood- 
cuts. Square crown 8vo. S8s. 

Mrs. Jameson's Legends of the 

Madonna, as represented in Christian 
Art : Forming the Thisd Sxsixs of 
Sacred and Legendary Art, Second 
Bdition, oorrecte<l and enlai^ed; with 
27 Etchkgs and 165 Wood Engravings. 
Square crown 8vo. 288. 

Xrs. Jameson's Gommonplaoe- 

Book of Thoughts, Memories, and Fan- 
cies, Original and Selected. Second 
X!dUioHt revised and corrected ; with 
£tcliing8 and Woodcuts. Crown 8yo. 
price 186. 

Jaqnemet's Oompendinm of 

Chronology : Containing the most im- 

Bortant D&teB of Cteneral History, Po- 
tical. Ecclesiastical, and Literary, 
from the Creation of the World to the 
end of the Year 1854. Poet 8yo. 7s. 6d. 

Jaquemet's Chronology for 

Sdiools : Containing the most impor- 
tant Dates of General History, Politi- 
cal, Ecclesiastical, and Literal, A-om 
the Creation of the World to the end of 
the Tear 1857. Fcp. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Lord Jeffrey's Contributions to 

The Edinburgh Review. A New Edi- 
tion, complete in One Volume, with 
Portrait and Vignette. Square crown 
8vo. 218. cloth ; or SOs. calf,— Or in 
3 vols. 8vo. price 42s. 

Bishop Jeremy Taylor's Entire 

Works: With Life by Bishop Hbbbb. 
Revised and corrected by the Rev. 
Chablbs Paob Edbn, Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford. Now complete in 10 
vols. svo. 10s. 6d. each. 

Kane.— Wanderings of an Artist 

among the Indians of North America : 
from Canada to Vancouver's Island 
and Oregon, through the Hudson's bay 
Company's Territory, and back again. 
By Pivi. Kakb. With Map. Illustra- 
tions in Colours, land Wood Engrav- 
ings. 8vo. 2l8. 



XemVle.i— The Saxons in Eng- 
land : A History of the English Com- 
monwealth till the Conquest. By J. M. 
Kbhblb, ma. 2 vols. Svo. 288. 

Eeith Johnston's Dictionary of 

Geograpliy, Descriptive. Physical, Sta- 
tisticaL and Historical : Forming a oom- 

?lete General Gazetteer of the World. 
'Mrd SdiUon, rectified to May 1859. 
In 1 vol. of 1,360 pages, comprising 
about 60,000 Names of Places, 8vo. SOs. 
cloth ; or half-bound in russia, 35s. 

Eesteven. — A Manual of the 

Domestic Practice of Medicine. By 
W. B. ' KBSTBVBir, F.R.C.S.E., &c. 
Square post Svo. 78. 6d. 

Kirhy and Spenoe's Introduction 

to Entomology; or. Elements of the 
Natural History of Insects: Compris- 
ing an Account of Noxious and UseAil 
Insects, of their Metamorphoses, Food, 
Stratagems, Habitations, Societies, 
Motions, Noises, Hibernation, Instinct, 
&c. Seventh Edition, with an Appen- 
dix relative to the Origin and Progress 
of the work. Crown Svo. 58. 

A Lady's Tour round Monte 

Rosa ; with Visits to the Italian Valleys 
of Anzasca, Mastalone, Camasco, Sesfa, 
Lys, Challant, Aosta, and Cogne : In a 
Series of Excursions in the Years 1850, 
1856, 1858. With Map, 4 Illustrations 
in Colours frt>m Sketches by Mr. G, 
Barnard, and 8 Wood Engravings. Post 
Svo. 14s. 

Lardner'8 Cabinet CydopsBdia of 

History, Biography, Literature, the 
Arts and Sciences, Natural History, 
andManufiEictures. A Series of Original 
Works by EHimsNi Wbitbbs. Com- 
plete in 182 vols. fcp. Svo. with Vignette 
Titles, price £19. 19s. cloth lettered. 

The Works eeparcttely. in single 
Volumes or Sets, price Ss. 6d. each 
Volume, cloth lettered. 

Mrs. S. Lee's Elements of Na^ 

tural History; or, First Principles of 
Zoology : Comprising the Principles of 
Classification, interspersed with amus- 
ing and histructive Accotmts of the 
most remarkable Animals. New Edi- 
tion s Woodcuts. Fcp. Svo. 78. 6d. 

The Letters of a Betrothed. 

Fop. Svo. price 5s. doth. 

Letters to my Unknown Friends. 

By a Lady, Author of Letters on Hap- 
ptnees. Fourth Edition, Fcp. Svo. 5s. 
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LXX.'^Thib Poctimd Works of 

Letitia Elizabeth Landon; oomprifling 
the JmprovistUriee, the V^neUam Brace- 
UtAiM Oolden Violet, the Troubadour, 
and Poetical Remaiiu. 2 vole. lOmo. 
10b. doth ; morooco, 2U. 

Br. John IdndloT'B Thoory and 

Practice of Horttoiiltare ; or. an At* 
tempt to ex]^ain the prtaictpal Opera- 
tions of Qaroenins upon Physioloftical 
Grounds : Beinff the Second Edition of 
the TJIoorp of MortUmUure, madh en- 
larged; with 96 Woodoota. 8to. 21s. 

Dr. John Lindlffir's Introdnotion 

to Botany. New sditlon, with ooneo- 
tions and copious Additions. 2 vpls. 
8vo. with Plates and Woodcots. Ste. 

Br. John Idndloy's Synopsis of 

the British Flora arranged according to 
the Natural Orders; containing Vas- 
cular es or Plowerink Plants. Third 
SdUion (reprinted). Fqp. 8vo. 6b. 

Iiinwood.i— Antholom Ozoni- 

ensis, sive FlofUegiQiB e Liudhas poet" 
icis diirersoruin Oxoniensimn Grsads 
et LatinLs decerptnm. Curante Guli- 
blmoLxhwood«MjL 8vo.1Ib. 

Lorimei^s Letters to a Yonng 

Master Mariner on some Subiects con- 
nected with his Calling. Fcp. 8vo. 
price 5s. 6d. 

London's EnoydopMdia of Qar- 

deidng : Oompristng the Theory and 
Pracdoe of Horticulture. Floriculture, 
Aboricultare, and LancboMM-Garden- 
Ing. With 1,000 Woodcuts. 8vo.81s.6d. 

London's EnoyolopeBdia of Trees 

and Shrubs, or Arboretum et FrmeHee- 
tumBritanrUeum abriiMi.: Containing 
the Har^ Trees and Bhrabs of Great 
Britain, Native and Foreign, Seienti- 
flcally and Popolarly Described. With 
about 2,000 Woodcuts. 8vo.60s. 

London's EneyelopoBdia of Agri- 

cultare: Comprising the Theory and 
Practice of the Valuation, Transfinr, 
Laying -out. Improvement, and Ma* 
nagement of Landed Prq;ierty, and of 
the Cultivaticm and Economy of the 
Animal and VMstiible Productions of 
Agricultare. with 1^00 Woodcuts. 
8vo. 81s. 6d. 



London^sSnoyolopmUaofPlaats: 

Comprising the Specific Character, 
Description, Culture, History, AppUca- 
tiou in the Arts, and every other de- 
sirable Particular reqiectuig all the 
Plants found in Great Britain. With 
upwards of 11^000 Woodoots.' 8vo. 
price £3. 18b. 6d. 

London's XneyelopsBdia of Cot- 
tage, Farm, and Villa Architecture and 
Furniture. New Edition, edited by 
Mrs. LousoiT; with more than 2,000 
Woodcuts. 8V0.688. 

London's Hortns Britanniens; 

or, Catalogue of an the Plants found in 
Great Britain. New Edition, oonrected 
by Mrs. LovDOK. 8vo.Sis.6d. 

Ifrs. London's Lady's Country 

Companion: or. How to Enlpy a 
Cotmtry Life KattonaTly. Fourth 
Edition. Fq;>.8vo.5s. 

Krs. London's Amatenr Gar- 
dener's Calendar, or Monthlv Guide to 
what should be av(dded ana done in a 
Garden. Second Edition, revised. 
Crown 8vo. with Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 

Low's Elements of Praotieal 

Agriculture : comprehending the Cul- 
tivation of Flant£ the Husbandxy of 
the Domestic Anmials. and the Eco- 
nomy of the Farm. New Edition ; 
with 200 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21 s. 

Kaoanlay. — Speeehes of the 

Bi^tHon.LordMiiCAxrLAY. Corrected 

byUDCBBLV. 8V0.12B. 

Xaeanlay. -« The History of 

England firom the Accession of James 
II. By the Bight Hon. Lord Ma- 
OATTiiAT. New Edition. Vols. I. and 
n. 8vo. S2s. ; VolB. III. and IV. Sda. 

Lord Xaeanlay's History of Eng- 
land from the Accession of James II. 
New Edition of the first Four Volumes 
of the Octavo Edition, revised and 
corrected. 7 vols, post 8vo. 6b. each. 

Lord Kaoanlay's Critical and 

Historical Essays contributed to The 
Edinburgh Benew. Four Editions :— 

1. A LiB&iLBT Edition (the Biifhih),in 
8 toIb. 8to. price SSs. 

3. Complete In Ohb Yolvxb, with Por- 
trait and Yignette. Sqtuure crown 
8vo. price 2U. cloth ; or 30e. calf. 

8. Another Nbw Esitiom, in 3 toIb. fbp. 
8to. price 21b. cloth. 

i. The pBonA'B Bsmox. in 3 vids. 
crown 8to. price 8a. dotn. 



MaoOTlgy. — Lsyi 9i AseiMit 

Bome, witti/vry andthe.ir«iMla. Bj 
the Bkctat Hod. Lord MA.Ciiin:.AY. 
New Emotion* Umo. price 48. 6d. doth; 
or 108. 6d. bound in moroooo* 

LordXaeaiilay'i Liyi of Andent 

Rome. With muMrooB lUustrations, 
Orkanal and from the Autlqae, drawn 
on Woodl^ George Schar^ jim. Fep. 
4to. 2l8. boards : or 4Sb« boond m 
moroooo. 

ICao Bonftld.— Poems. By Oeorge 

Mao Povaij), Author of WUiiM amd 
WUhaut. Fcp.8TO.78. 

JIae Doaald. i— Within and 

Without: A Dramatic Poem. SNr 
GbobobMaoDovalb. Fep.8vo.48.6a. 

Xao BoogaU. *« The Hieory of 

War illustrated hjniimerous Examples 
from HistoTy. By Lieutenant-Colonel 
Kao Dovhall. Oommandant of the 
Staff Oollega. Seeond SdUiontieviaeA, 
Post 8vo. with Plans, 10s. 6d. 

Xae DoQffalL — The Campaigng 

of HamdMl, arranged and critlcaflj 
considered, expressly for the use of Stu- 
dents of miitary Hutory . By Lieut.^ 
Col. P. L. HaoDovoall» Commandant 
of the Staff College. Poet 8vo. 78. fid. 

X'Dougall. — The Eventful 

Voyage of J7. jr.2KMx>M»T Skip Beeolute 
to the JreUe Reffiotu in $eareh of Sir 
JokH FrankUn atul tke MUoina Orewt 
of fljtf . Dioeovery 5Mf» Erebus and 
Terror, 1862, 1868,1864. ByGBOSOBF. 
M'DouGAiJi, Master. With a coloured 
Chart, niustrataoas in Lithography, 
and Woodcuts. Sro.tls. 

Sir James Xaekintosh's Miseel- 

laneouB Works : Including his Contri- 
butions to The Edinburgh Review. 
Complete in One Volume; with Por- 
trait and Vignette. Square crown 8vo. 
21s. cloth ; or 80s. bound in calf: or in 
S vols. fcp. 8vo. 218. 

Sir James Xaekintosh's History 

of England fhnn the Earliest Times to 
the final Establishment of the Reform- 
ation. •2 vols. 8vo. 21b. 

H*Ciilloch*s Dietionary, Prac- 
tical, Theoretical, and Historical, of 
Commerce, and Commercial Kavi- 

gition. Illustrated with Mape and 
lans. New Edition, revised and 
adapted to the Present Time. 

[Just roady. 



X*CBlloehM IKetiottazy, Oeo- 

graphictO, Stattstical, and HistorlcaL 
of the various Coontnes, PlaoM. and 
nrineipal Natural Otdects in the World. 
Illustratedwith Six lai^e Maps. New 
EdttLon, revised* 2 vols. 8vo. 688. 

Kagnire.-* Borne; its Holer 

and its Institutions. ByJoHirFBiircis 
MACKrnBi, MJ». aetond i^dttfam, an- 
larged; with a new Portiait of JPope 
PluflX. Po8t8vo.10s.6d. 

KrsL ICaroet^s Conversations on 

Natural Philosophy, in which the Ele- 
ments of that Soenoe are Ikmiliarly ex- 
plained. Thirteenth Edition, enlarged 
and oorreoted: with 84 Platoe. Fcp. 
8vo. price 10s. 6d. 

Krs. ]Caroet*s Conversations on 

Chemistry, in which the Elements of 
that Sdenee axe funillarty explained 
and illustrated t^ Experiments. New 
Edition, improved. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 14s. 

ITfirffhmfln — ^^f liiJo and Times 

of Carey, Manbman, and Ward : Em- 
bracing the History of the Serampore 
Mission. By Jomr Clabk Mabshius. 
2 vols. 8vo. 258. 

ICartineaiL— Studies of Chzis- 

tiani^: A Series of Original Papers, 
now nrst collected, or New. "Bs Jakbb 
MABinnuv. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Martinean. -"Endeavours alter 

the Christian life: Discourses. By 
Jambs MABtnraAtr. 8 v«la. post 8vo. 
price 78. 6d. each. 

Xartinean.-* Hymns for the 

Clulstian Church and Home. Col- 
lected aadeditedbyjAXBaMABXXVBAir. 
Eleventh BdiUon. 12mo. Ss. 6d. doth, 
or 6b. calf ; J^ BdiHon, S2mo. Is. 4d. 
doth, or Is. 8d. roan. 

Martinean.^-J[UoellanieB: Com- 
prising Essays chiefly religious and 
oontroversiaL By Jjuos Mabxxhbau. 
Crown 8vo. 98. 

Kanndef s Seientiilo and Lite- 
rary Treasury : A new and popular 
Encgrdopodia of Sdenee and the Bdlae- 
Lettres; induding all Branches of 
Sdenoe, and every subject oonnected 
with Litentnre and Ark Fop.8vo.10s. 
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■"t Bt(«MpUMl Tl«A- 
nuT; ooiiBlitiiigDFI[eiDDLn,Sk 
ud farkrHoOwtot ibcm Iftm 

p^^ of mm^i 



tram (lie EuUeM Period of HMory ; 
F^'mlhg A flompleto tHotioiun of Utii- 
tfflnal wofTBpBj. BleoentA Edition, 
coffTeetod uul QEtoDded in • SnivlraKnt 




XeriTalt. _ A SUtorj ol the | 

Itomuu qndn' tlis Emjrire. Tlr ^ ' 
Rev. Cbauai Mekitalb. B.D,, lUe i 
F(na<r(>fat.Jotiii'iCiiU>ga,Cuiibrtd|>. { 



HUei.— Thg Hona'i Foot ui 

HowloKeepltBound. SlailtBilUiB*: 
wilh ™ ABi»udli™Sh«IbglnB»n£ 



II14i«U18vo.ltl.M. 



KilnsT'i Eiitory of tlio Clinnli j 



IbimdeT'i Eiitarioal Tnunrj ; 

compriUiiE » Goneial lutroduccory 
Odtunooc UuLvenal Hiatory, Andept 
UKl Uodon, uid a Bnis of ScwiiM 
HlatorlH of eT«2 pdncinil AMJon 
tliM oititai thtlr bUl Fngnn, and 
ChiTBcUT or bhttr mpeotln In 
tanti^ HmSi RoUslon, HanDer* 
Cmbiiiii, As. Ftp. tro. IDt. 






Monti mwML^JHary of a J 

he PbcIAc, wllh' ■ UnlMd BUM 



XariTBl* (MImV — Ohiiitiui 

Rocordi: ABbort HlgtoTjorApoftoUc 
Aw. BjL. 4. MsHiALB. Fcp-Svo. 

IbilTalaL— Tho nu of the 



Laot CeobuT of tb 



JuDM ■imtgOBMtT'i FoetiMl 

Workii ConocUc* EdlUon; wU*- "^ 
AnUior'i AnloliloanplilcMa Pn 
complete In Ons Volumo I with Po 
Ita. «d. Diolhj monKcc^ tu^ 
Toll, [cp, Bto. wllh PUMi, Itg. 

Xoora.-^nie Fowtt of tho : 

Jfoou.M.D. Pop. eta. f 



GBEBK, iXS C 



IT 



BTGiaK<iil(oau,lI.D. Fcp.8vo.«i. 

KaOT«^«>Th« Tm of Qm Body in 

relBlioD Is the Hind. By O. Hdou, 
U.D. Fcp.8<[i.a>. 

Kdoto.— Ksmdn, Jonnul, and 



VlgnetlBi. 8 roll. iHl Svo. £1. M. 

Thonu Koore'a Foatteal Worki ; 
Comprlalu the AqUiot'b AuUibloanb 

C' ilcu Pnmcei, IhIbbI CorrectloDB. ftnd 
olea. Vuioni Editioni of Ills tein- 
nu Poenu and comiikte Poethsl 









FOEl^L WOEKB.Ubi^'Ed 



"!t:S^T<;'Mi"ii^'" ' 



KoNll. ~SIcniM&ti of PiTOho- 

locr: Pin I.. oonUinlng (lit Ad^iE 
Diiba iDMIlcctuBl Puven. BtJ. d. 
KoiiLL, M.A^ One 9f Her Mainly'. 
IntpKIoreotSciKiolB. PonSvo.Tt.iJ. 

■oTvlBg Olondi. BytluAntluit 

of Tit JJttmoon of Hfs, SacDDd Edi- 
tion, raviHd ULFCpQ^CHjt. Fop. Std- Ka- 



hDlme, toikahln, Author oT " HlMfir^- 
of the NeiU and Bni at ItiitUli 
Blid«,"ic. Fcp.Bio. [jBrtriMdj. 

Koirii (JO — Tlw lofe and 

Uutirdom of St. Thoaui Bgcket. 
ArchliLihop or GantcTbnry end X^e^e 
of the HolT See. Bj John Mouu. 
Canon of Horthamiitan. FotHro.ai. 

Korton.— Ibe SwoniOM of It- 



LooiHiET If onon. C 



4 Property. By Joeh 



Prindplaa 

Ldon,Milar(^; viLh nimivroiu 

HemDin and Lottan of tiie late 

Colonel Aanxan MomrriiB, Alde- 
do-Camn to the Qpeen, and Adjiilaot- 
Gwienif ot HerM^Mty'J Forcee In 
Inalii. Edited bTMn. MouMiiiB. 
Second Edition. Putltalt. Fcp. Svo. «e. 

KuTa.— A Critical Elitory of the 



of Buoarkabla Fg- 
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T«ar of Rev(duftlon. From a Jonmai 
kept in Paris in the Tear 1818, Bythe 
Xab<}uxb o> NoBXiOvr. K.6. 2 vols. 
8vo.2is. 

OsilTit.— TlM ■Mt«r-B«ild«r'ft 

Flsa: or, fhe Ptkieiples of Otgaolc 
Arcmteetiire as inAoned In the Typi- 
cal Forms of Animals. By Obosoi 
0&a.yzM,JLJ>, Post 8ro.wi«h7i Wood- 
cats, price 0B. 6di 

Oldaere.— The lait of the Old 

Squires. A Sketch. By Cbduo 
OiAAcsa* Esq., of Saz-Narmanbwy. 
Crown 8to. 9s. 6a. 

Og1>orn.i— QiMdali; or, Stmy 

Leaves from a Joanial in Malayan 
Waters. ByCaptidnSiniSAxoOflBoxir. 
R.N..C.B. With a coloured Chart and 
tinted ULastratians. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Osborn.— Tbe Disoovwy of fho 

North-West Passam by H.B.S. Inve$- 
^ffUor, Captain BTM'dkvBX, 1860-1864. 
Edited by Captain Skbbabd Osbosn, 
C.B. Third Edition; with Fortiait, 
Chart, and BloatralSona. 8vo.l5s. 

Professor Owe&'e Iioetiiree on 

the Comparative Anatomsi and Physio- 
logy of flie invenebnite Anhnala, d»- 
Uveredatthe BoyalCoXlegeofBiurKeons. 
Second Edition, withSS Woodcats. 
8vo. 2l8. 

Frofeaeor (hr«E'e Leetuiee en 

the Comnaratlve Anatomy and Phy- 
siology of the Vertebrate Animals, de- 
livered at the Boyal CoUege of Soraeons 
inl84Aandl8«6. YttrL8vo.u£ 

Memoirs of Admiral Parry, the 

AreCloNavintor. ByhisS<Mi,theB«v. 
B. PutST, M^., I>omestic Chaplaia to 
thetBiflhop of London. SlxthEdition: 
with a Portrait and coloured Chart of 
tiieKorth-WestPaMBge. F<v.8vo»fis. 

PattiaexL-*Tli» Xnfh aoid the 

Word ! or. <3eolegy Ibr Bible Stadents. 
By S. B. PATRsoir, F.O.S. Pop. 8vo. 
with ccdooxied Map, 8s. 8d. 

Peaks, Passes, and eiaden: a 

Series of Ezenrsions by Members of 
the Alpine Club. Edited by JOHir 
Ball, M.B.LA.. F.L A, President of 
the Alpme Qnb. Second HdUions 
with nottereus Maps, oolouied Bios- 
trations, and Engravings on Wood. 
Square crown 8vo. 21s. — The Eight 
Swiss Mats, aooompanied by a Table 
of the HBiCHTts of MoinrTAiirs, may 
be had separately, price 8s. 6d. 



XIr. Pereira*s Zlements of Mate. 

ria Medica and Therapeutics. TMtd 
SdUum, enlarged and u^proVed firom 
the Amiior*B materials by A. 8. Tat- 
zox, M.I>n and 6. 0. Rnas. H.D. 
Vol. I. 8vo. 28s. ; VoL II. Parti. 2l8. ; 
Vol. II. Part IL 26s. 

Br. Fereira's Leetnres on Polar- 
ised Light, together with a Leetare on 
the MiorosoqM. 2d Edition, enlarged 
from the Author's Ifoterials by Rev. 
B. Powell. MJL Fcp. 8vo. Woodcuts, 
pciM7s« 

Perry.— The Pranhs, ftom their 

First Appearance in History to the 
Death of &ng Pepin. By Walvbb C. 
PxBSY,Barrister-at-Law. 8vo.12s.6d. 

Pesohel's Elements of Physios. 

Transhited from the German, with 
Notes, by E. Wxsx. With Diagrams 
and Woodeuts. 8 vols. fi^. 8vo. all. 

Phillipi's fiementary X&tredno- 

tion to Mineralogy. A New Edition, 
with extensive AlterstUxos and Addi- 
tions. bvH. J. Bbookb, F.B.8- F.G.S.; 
and W. H. Millbb, M.A., F.O.S. With 
numerous Woodcuts. Poet 8vo» 18s. 



Phillips.— A Onide to Geology. 

By Jomr Phillips. M.A., F.B.S., 
F.a.S.,ftc Fourth Bdittoiwooneoted: 
with 4 Plateg. Fop.SvowSe. 

Piesse's Chjrmieal, Matural, and 

PhysiGal Mat^c, tor tiie Bw t r w tinp 
and Entertainmetttof Javenfiesdoriiw 
the Holiday Vacation : wtth80 Wood- 
oute and an Invisible Portrait of the 
Author. Fcp.8vOrSs.0d. 

Piesse^s Art of Perfumery, and 

Methods of ObteiniMr (ha Odovs of 
Plants ; with Instructions for the Ma* 
nu&otan of Petftimee for the Hand- 
kerchief, Scented Powders, Odorous 
Vinegars, Dentifrioea, Pomatoms, Cos- 
m^tiques, Perfhmed Soap, &e. : and an 
Appendix on the Colours of Flowers, 
Artificial Fruit Essences, Ac. Second 
Sdttkm ! Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Pitt.— OIow to Brew 0ood Beer *. 

A complete Guide to the Art of Brew- 
ing Ale, Bitter Ale, Table Ale, Brown 
Stout, Porter, and Table Beer. To 
which are addbd Practical Instroetions 
for Making Malt. By Joax Prrr> 
Butter to Sir William R. P. Geary, 
Bart. Fcp. 8vo. 48. ttd. 
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Port6r.«»Siftory of the XniglitB 

of Malta, or ilM Ordtf of the Hospital 
of St John of J«ra8alem. By Mi^or 
IfsnwoimE PoBCBB, Boyd Eiuci- 
neen. With S dattiaiCioDa. 2 vols. 
8vo. 



P««p«IL«*aiMy« «a tl» Spirit if 

the IndnettTt PfailMophy, the Unity 
of Worlde, and fhe PhikMophy of Crea- 
tUm. By the Ber. Bassit PomuLL, 
]f.A.,&c. CrowB8TOb'Woodeate,lSi.6d. 

PowdL-^Otfiitiaiiihr witkMit 

Jndainn : ▲ Second Seiiee of Eaaays 
on the Unity of Worlds and of Nature. 
By the Itov. Badsh Powhx, MJL, Ac 
Crown 870. 7a. 6d. 

" This Toliune c<mtaint the pith of Profenor 
PowelPs argument nrged often aad oowvrfaUy 
againgt the Judaic ■pirit among Chriitiaa*. 
....Upon the theological pert of Ptofceior 
Powell's argnment we offer no opinion; we 
simply deeln to make known the nature of 
his book, end to secure ft» it the leepect and 
attention it deserree." Exajuma. 

FowelL«»T]ie Order of Hattire 

eonaidnred in reHairence to the Claims of 
Revelation : A Third Series of Essays 
on the Unity of Worlds and of Nature. 
By the BeT. BaSBT PoWSUbi M .A. 
Crown 8vo. 12s. 

Pytroli-^The GoUegian's GKiide ; 

or, Beoolleetions of CoUege Days : Set- 
tins forth the Adrantages and Texnp. 
tations of a University Education. By 
the Bat. J. Pxcioit, B.A. Steomd 
JETdMM. Fop.6vo.6i. 

Pyeroft's Course of XnaUsh 

Beadinff ; or, How and What to Bead : 
Adapted to every taste and capacity. 
WithLttenoyAneodotea. Fop. 8vo.6s. 

Pyeroft^i Crioket-Fleld ; or, the 

Science and History of the Game of 
Cricket Third Bditiaai Flatea and 
' Woodcuts. Fgp.8vo.5s. 

Quatrefiftgei (A. Be V-BamUes 

of a NatnraUst on the Coasts of France, 
Spain, and Sicily. By A. Dx Qtjatsx- 
PAexs. Memb. Inst. Translated by 
£.C.O«!n', 2vols.pait8vo.lta. 

Baikes <t.)— Portion of the Jour- 
nal kept by Thovas Baxkm, Esq., 
ftom lan to 1847 : Comprising Remi- 
nlseenoes of Sodal and PoUtloal Life 
in London and Paris during that pe- 
Tiod% New Edition, complete in 2 vols, 
crown 8vo. price In. 



Sieh's ninitratod CompaaioA to 

the Latin IHetbnanr and Greek Lexi- 
con; Forndng a Gloesair of all the 
Words representin« YisiUe Obiecta 
connected with the ijts, Kanuliustures, 
and Every-Bay Life of the Ancients. 
With about 2,000 Woodcuts from the 
PoakSvo.! 



Biehardaen.— Tovrteen Tears* 

SxperieMO of CoM Water: Its Uses 
ana Abuses. By Captain M. Biokjlbd- 
Poit Svo. Woodouts. 6b. 



HorsemaiLihip ; or, the Art of 

Riding and Maaagiw • Horse, adapted 
to the Guidance of Ladlea ana Gentle- 
men on the Boad and tai the Firid : 
With Instructions for BreaUnsMnColts 
and Young Horses. By Captain Bion- 
▲RBSOir, late of the 4th Light Dragoons. 
With & Plates. Square crown 8w. 14b. 

Biddle'a Complete Latin-Engliah 

and EngllshrLatin Dlettonacy. for the 
useofC^negesandSohoolfl. NeioSdi- 
tJoMt revised and corrected. 8vo. 21s. 

BIddle's IMaiMndLatin-E&gliA 

Dictionary. A Guide to the Meaning. 
Quali^ and light Acceptuation of 
Latin Coasloal Words. Boyal82mo.48. 

Biddle's Copiona and Critkal 

Latin-Eiiglish Lexioon, founded on the 
Gwman-Li^ Dictlcnwries of Dr. WU- 
Uam Fraond. Fioet4to.SlB.0d. 

BiTors'i Bose-Amatevr^a Guide; 

containing ample Descariptions of all 
the fine leadfaig variety of Boeesjvgn- 
larly daaaed in their respective Fami- 
nes: their Hiatorv and Mode of Culture. 
Sixth EdItieB. Fcp. Svo. Ss. 6d. 

Dr. E. BobinBon's Greek and 

Enghflii Lexioon to the Greek Testo- 

ment. A New Edition, revised and in 
great part re-written. Svo. IBs. 

Xr. Henry Bogtrs's Easays se- 
lected ttom Contribotimis to the Edin- 
burgh Review. Second Edition, with 
Adcutions. 8 vols. fcp. Svo. 218. 

Samuel Bogert'a BeeoUeetions 

of Personal and Convectattional Inter- 
course with Charles James Fox, Ed- 
mund BuriEO, Henry Grattan, Richard 
Porson, John Home Tooke, Prince 
Talleyrand. Lord ErsUne, Sir Walter 
Scott, Lord GrenviUe, and the Duke of 
Wellington, asspwi BMtion, Fcp. 
Svo. 5s. 
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Dr. Boget*g Thesaorui of Eng- 
lish WordB and Phrases classified and 
arranged so as to facilitate the Expres- 
sion of Ideas and assist in Literary 
Composition. Eighth Edition, revised 
and unproved. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Boxiald8*8 Fly-Fisher'i Entomo- 
logy: With coloored Representation 
of the Natural and Artificial Insects, 
and a few Observations and Instmc- 
tions on Tront and Orayling Fishing. 
FiftA BdUion} with 20 new-coloured 
Plates. 8vo. Us. 

Bowton*g Debater: A Series of 

complete Debates, Outlines of Debates, 
and (i^eslions for Discussion; with 
ample References to the best Sources of 
Information. Fcp. 8vo. 68. 

Dr. b. W. Snflsell's Life of Cardi- 
nal Mezzofiantl : With an Introductory 
Memoir of eminent Linguists, Ancient 
and Modern. With Portrait and Fac- 
similes. 8vo. 128. 

Seheraer.— Travels in the Free 

states of Central America: Nicaragua, 
Honduras, and San Salvador. By Dr. 
Cabl SCEdBBZXS. 2 vols, post 8vo. 168. 

SeMmmelFenninck (lErs.) — 

Life of Mary Anne SchimmelPenninck. 
Edited by her relation. CBxafsiisA. C. 
Hakkin. Third Edition, with Por- 
trait. Post Bvo. 10s. 6d. 

SehimmelPenninck*! (Mrs.) Se- 
lect Memoirs of Port Royal. Fifth 
Edition^ revised, &c. by the Author's 
relation, Chbistiaita. C. Haitkut. 8 
vols, post Bvo. 21s. 

8ohimmelFenninck*8 (Mrs.) Prin- 
ciples of Beauty ; with an Essay on the 
Temperaments, and Thoughts on Gre- 
cian and Gothic Architecture. Edited 
^ the Author's relation. C. C. Haiteut. 
Post 8vo. with coloured Illustrations, 
price 128. 6d. 

Dr. L. Schmits's History of 

Greece, mainly basedunon Bishop Thirl- 
wall's History. F^ EdiMxm^ with 
Nine new Supplementary ChapterB on 
the Civilisafcion, Religion, Literature, 
and Arts of the Ancient Greeks, con- 
tributed by C. H. WATSOir, M. A. Trin. 
CoU. Camb. ; also a Map of Athens and 
187 Woodcuts designed by G. Scharf, 
Jun., F.SJL 12mo.7s. 6d. 



Seoffem (Dr.)— Projectile Wea- 

S^ns of War and Explosive Compounds, 
y J. ScoF7BBir, M.6. Lond.. late 
Professor of Chemistxy in the Alders- 
gate Collie of Medicine. Fourth Edi- 
tion, Post 8vo. Woodcuts, 9s. 6d. 

Senior.— Jonmal kept in Turkey 

and Greece in the Autumn of 1857 and 
the begiiming of 1868. By NAsaAV W. 
SBiriQB, Esq. With 2 Maps and 2 
Views. Post 8vo. 128. 



Sewell (Miss).— Vew Edition of 

the Tales and Stories of the Author of 
Amp Herbert^ in 9 vols, crown 8vo. 
price £1. 10s. cloth ; or each work com- 
plete in one volume, separately as fol- 
lows ^— 

AMY HERBERT 28. 6d. 

GERTRUDE 2g. 6d. 

The EARL'S DAUGHTER .. 28. 6d. 
The EXPERIENCE of LIFE. . 28. 6d. 

CLEVE HALL Ss. 6d. 

IVORS, or the Two Cousins Ss. 6d. 
KATHARINE ASHTON .... 3s. 6d. 
MARGARET PERCIVAL ..58. Od. 
LANETON PARSONAGE ..48. 6d. 

Jlto hy the Author cfAxay Herbert. 
TJrsnla : A Tale of English 

Country Life. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 12s. 

History of the Early Ghnrch: 

from the First Preaching of the Ctoapel 
to the Council of Kioea. 18mo. ia. 6cL 

Self-Examination before Confir- 
mation : With Devotions and Dlrec- 
tlons for Confirmation-Day. 32mo.l8.6d. 

Readings for a IConth prepara- 
tory to Confirmation : Compiled firom 
the Works of Writers of the Early and 
of the English Church. Fcp. 8vo. 4b. 

Headings for every Day in Lent : 

Complied fWnn the Writings of Bishop 
Jbsbxy Taylos. Fcp.8vo.5B. 
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BowcIler*s Family Shakspeare: 

In which nothing is added to the Ori- 
ginal Text ; but those words and ex- 
pressions are omitted whidi cannot 
with propriety be read aloud. Illus- 
trated with S6 Woodcut Vignettes. 
llie Library SditUm^ In One Ycdume. 
medium 8vo. price 21s. ; a Podtet iftft- , 
tiojit in 6 vols. fcp. 8vo. price 5s. each. < 
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Sliarp'fl New Britisli Gazetteer, 

or Topographical Dictionary of the 
British Islands and narrow Seas: Com- 

8 rising concise Descriptions of about 
0,000 JPlaces, Seats, Natural Features, 
and Oljects of Note, founded on the 
hest aatnorities. 2 vols. 8vo. Hi. 168. 

c 

Sliort Whist ; its Else, FrogreM, 

and Laws: With Observations to make 
any one a Whist-Player. Containing 
also the Laws of Piquet, Cassluo, 
Ecart^, Crlbbage. Backgammon. By 
Major A. New Edition; with Precepts 
for Xyroe, by Mrs. B. Fcp. 8vo. 8s. 

Simp8on.i->Handbook of Dining ; 

or. How to Dine, theoretically, philo- 
sophicaily, and historically considered : 
BiMed chiefly upon the PMgiolotfie du 
CMt of BrUlat-Savarin. By Lxoitasd 



FBA17CIS SlMPSOZr, 

8vo. 58. 



M.B.S.L. Fcp. 



Sinclair. —The Jonmey of Life. 

By Catheriite Sikclaib, Author of 
TAe Butineu oflASt, Fcp. 8vo. 58. 

Sir Boger Be Coverley. From 

the ^>ectator. With Notes and nins- 
trations, by W. HiirsT Wills ; and 12 
Wood Engravings from Designs by F. 
Tatxbs. Crown 8vo. lOs. 6d. ; or 2l8. 
in morocco by Hayday. 

The Sketches : Three Tales. By 

the Authors of Amy Herbert^ The Old 
Man't Hornet and Eawkttone, Fcp. 
Svo. price 4s. 6d. 

Smecs Elements of Electro- 
Metallurgy. Third Edition, revised; 
with Electrotypes and numerous Wood- 
outs. Poet 8\'o. lOs. 6d. 

Smith (0.)— History of Wes- 

leyan Methodism. By Geobob Shith, 
F.A.S., Author of tiered Annais, &c. 
Vol. I. Wesley arid Ms Timet: Vol. II. 
Tke Middle Age of Methodiem, from 
1791 to 1816. Crown Svo. lOs. 6d. each. 

Smith (J.) — The Voyage and 

Shipwreck of St. Paul: With Disser- 
tations on the Life and Writings of St. 
Luke, and the Ships and Navi^^tion 
of the Andeuts. By Jahbs Skith, 
F.B.8. With Charts, Views, and 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 88. 6d. 

A Memoir of the Eev. Sydney 

Smith. ]^hi8 Daughter, Lady Hol- 
ijun>. With a Selection from his 
Letters, edited by Mrs. Ausxur. New 
Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 



The Eev. Sydney Smith's Mis- 
cellaneous Works : Including his Con- 
tributions to The Edinburgh Review. 
Four Editions : — 

1. A LiBKABT Edition (the Fourth), in 3 

Tols. 8to. frith Portrait, Ste. 

2. Complete in Omb Yoltjne, with Por- 

trait and Yiffnette. Square crown, 8ro. 
21«. cloth ; or 90s. bound in calf. 

8. Another Nxw Editiom, in 3 rola. fcp. 
8to.81». 

4. The People's Edition, in 2 rols. crown 
Sto. price 8s. cloth. 

The Sev. Sydney Smith's Ele- 
mentary Sketches or Moral Philosophy, 
delivered at the Royal Institution in 
the Years 1801 to 1806. Fcp.8vo.7s. 

Snow.— Two Years* Croise off 

Tierra del Fuego, the Falkland Islands, 
Patagonia, and in the River Plate : A 
Narrative of Life in the Southern Seas. 
By W. Paskbb Snow, late Commander 
of the Mission Yacht Allen Gardiner. 
With Charts and Illustrations. 2 vols, 
post 8vo. 248. 

Bohert Sonthey's Complete Poet- 
ical Works: containing all the Author's 
last Introductions and Notes. The 
Library Edition^ complete in One Vo- 
lume, with Portraits and Vignette. 
Medium 8vo. 2l8. doth; 428. bound 
in morocco. — Also, the JFtr*^ coveted 
Sditiont in 10 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Por- 
trait and 10 Vignettes, price 35s. 

SontheyHi Doctor, complete in 

One Volume. Edited by the Rev. 
J. W. Wabtbb, B.D. With Portrait, 
Vignette, Bust, and coloured Plate. 
Square crown 8vo. 218. 

Sonthey's life of Wesley; and 

Rise and Prepress of Methodism. 
Fourth Edition, edited by Rev. C. C. 
SouTHXY, M.A. 2 vols, cpwn 8vo. 12s. 

Spencer.— Essays, Scientiflc, Po- 
litical, and Specuhitive. By Hbsbbbt 
Spbnceb. Author of Social Statics. 
Reprinted chiefly from Quarterly Re- 
views. 8vo. 128. cloth. 

Spenoer. -^ The Principles of 

Psychology. By Hbbbbbt Spbitcxb, 
Arxtiior fa Social Statia, 8vo.l6s. 

Stephen. —Lectures on the His- 
tory of France. By the Right Hon. 
Sir Jambs Stzpheit, K.C.B., LL.D. 
Third Edition. 2 vols. Svo. 24s. 
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8t8pli«iL>— Xstayi ia SoolMiAi- 

tlcfll BiogruDby ; from fDie Edinburgh 
Review. By the Bight Hon. Sir 
Jameb Stsphif, K.O.B.. LlkD. 
Third Edition. 2 vols. 8to. ate. 

StoneheBge^— TheBog in Health 

and DiBease ; Comprisinff the various 
Modes of Breaking and osing him for 
Hunting, Gonrsing, Shooting, Ac. : and 
indudinig the Pointa or Charactmistics 
of Toy Dogs. By STOZTBHUTftB. With 
about 70 Illustrations engraved on 
Wood. Square crown 8yo. price l&s. 
half-bound. 

Stmiehenge's Work on the Orey- 

hound : Being a Treatiae on the Art of 
Breeding. Baarin& and Training Grey- 
hounds for Pubuc Running; their 
Diseases and Treatment : Containing 
also Bcdee fcr the Managemeirt ^ 
Coursing ICeetfan. and for the Deci- 
sion of Coorses. With Frontiapieoe and 
Woodoota. Square crown Svo.su. 

8tow*fl Tratning Syitem, KmmiI 

Training School, and Nonxual Semi- 
nary for preparing Schoolmaaters and 
Oovemeaaea. Elevratb Edition i Platea 
and Woodcuts. Poet 8vo; 68. 6cL 

StriekUMidji-^vefl of the Queens 

of England. By AGiniB Stbickluid. 
Dedicated, by express permiselon. to 
Her Majesty. Embellished with Por- 
traits of every Queen, engraved firom 
the most authennc sources. Complete 
in 8 vols, post Svo. 7s. 6d. each. 

Bymonds.— Kemoirfl of the Life 

and Services of Reai^Admiral Sir 
William Symonds, late Surveyor of 
the Navy. Edited by J. A. Shasp. 
Svo. with Illustrations^ price 21s. 

TayloTi^-liOjola : and Jesoitiim 

in its Rudiments. BjJsjllo Taylor, 
Post Svo. Medallion, lOs. 6d. 

Taylor. *-i Wesley and Kethod- 

ism. By Iau.o Tatlos. Post Svo. 
Portrait 10s. ed. 

Tennent.— C^lon : An Aecoimt 

of the Island, Aysioal, Historical, and 
TCKKMnraphiosl : with Copious Notioes 
of Its ifatural History, Antiquitie% and 
Productions. Illustrated by 7 Maps, 
17 Plans and Cfaarln, and 101 Engrav- 
ings on Wood. By Sir J. Emxhsoit 
TBKiTBirT, K.C.S., LL.D., &c 2 vols. 
Svo. price SOs, 



Bishop XhirlmU*i BistorT ef 

Greece. Lilarary Edition: with Maps. 
8 vols. 8vo. £8.->An Edition tegvolE. 
fcp. Svo. with Vignette Titles. t8a. 

Thomson's Seasons. Edited by 

BoLTOir OoBsntT, Esq. Blnstrated 
with 77 fine Wood Enimivintn l^m 
Deaigaa by Members of the EtebiBg 
dub. Square crown Svo. Sis. cbtb ; 
or S68. bound in moroooo. 

Thomson (the Bev. Dr.) -"An 

OtttUne of the necessary Laws of 

Thought: A Treatise on Pure and Ap- 
plied Logic. By WiLLIAH Thoicsok, 
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Thomson's Tables 4>f Intereit, 

at Three, Four, Four-ai^d-»>Ha]i; and 
Five per Cent., from Om Pound to 
Ten Thousand, and from 1 to S6S Days, 
in a regular progression of shi^ Days ; 
witii Interest «t all the above Bates, 
from One to Twelve Months, and from 
One to Ten Years. Also, numerous 
othw Tables of Exchange, Time, and 
Discounts. The Seventeenth Edition, 
thorouKh^ revised and storeotjrP«d. 
iSmo. 8s. od« 

The Thnmh Bible ; or, Terbvin 

Sempitemum. ByJ. Taylob. Being 
an Epitome of the Old and New Testa- 
ments in English Verse. Reprinted 
from the Edition of 1098. fl4mo.lB.ed. 

Todd (Dr.)— iThe Oyolopttdia of 

Anatomy and Physiology. Edited by 
RoBBBT B.Tonn, M.D., F.B.S.,Ac., 
Physician to Kinrs College Hospital : 
late Professor of Genoral and Morbid 
Anatomy in King's College, London. 
Now complete in 6 v<d8. Svo. pp. &>SSO, 
illustrated with 2,868 Woodcuts, price 
£fi. lis. doth, 

Tooke.— History of Friees, and 

of the State of the CSrealation, during 
the Nine Years from IMS to 18BB indu- 
sive. Forming Vols. V. and VI. of 
Tooke'er HUttory of Priee$; and oom- 
jnising a ociplous Index to the whcde 
work. By Thomas Tookb, F.B>. 
and WiLLUM Nbwmabch, 8 voU. 
Svo. 52s. 6d. 

Trevelyan (Sir e.)^OtiginAl 

Papers lUustrating the History of the 
Application of the Roman Alphabet to 
the Lavguagee o£ SndU. Sdlte^ ^7 
MoKiXB WiLLiA.ua, KjL« late Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit in the East-ltadia 
Collie, H^eybury. Svo, with Ja»9> 
price ISe. 
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lb* TMTaIl«i'i Libruy: A <M- 




Tnllspt.— Tka W«idaa, a VoreL 

Br uTBOiTT TboliiOPB- Kev and 
draper Bdltloa. CmwnSTO.^.aO. 

TroUopa^ Bar^Mter Towen, 

_ . .. ..jj war^tn. Hew inl 

Bhanm TnraMr^ Hiitaiy of fkt 

Ajiibi-Suoiu, frpm ihaStirilsit Fsrlod 
toilHiroiBuCoBquM. lTok.M. 

Dr. Tnrtm't lUnwJ otUw I«^ 

- FtMh-WstH nulli of Ontt 
'Vltli nfam of euh of the 

IS colmnd Platti, piioA lis- ^^k. 



— Knulr and CnxM- 

L» of Thowu ITwiin, B^ lata 
id tlu Bonl Oallirin and of Um 
SoMnj.ac. EUudbfMn. 
L i T(U. poat Std. ISi. 

Taa dar Soera'i BaaAbMk of 

~ ' TmulitedbyUieBsT.Wii^ 

ai, lLDa.F.R.B., Pnrfntor 

■tomf tn till DnlnnilT of Cun- 

^1. t TSll. «•». with MPIltHof 



Bt St. S. Vto(_ . 

Iha QinaMa br Fuiri DiMm.t». t 

Von Tsmpi^.— 4Iitl» ; or, In- 

ddntA and Fanonal AdreDturei on a 
Joomey in UaiicQ. OualemaJa, and 
flalradoc- In rba Yn» i^Ja* •* ■«■ 



Vtda. — InglMHI'i 

lU BJh and Ptotnm In Oonrmnoit. 
Lnn, BaUgko, lad Bodal Lib; Airt 
ovItoH^ Commera, and VanoJutuna ; 
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; Tudorii^;! in the Land ol 

' Wateiton.— fiwyi on Hatnral 
Hlitory, chisOj Omllholop'. By C. 
WATiBTon, Eh). with the Autvhlo- 
irr»^ or the Author, lud Tlem et 

I WlUcSiHalL Slol«.tep.e»o.S>.8Mh. 

Watnton'* Itujt on ITatnral 

' thmatfon of thfl AntoMoBTILphy, and h 
' PortnltoflheAuthor. Fcp.Svo.ei. 

' Watton. ^ CylMle Brittuudca ; 
or, British Plant* and theh- Qenrra' 
tJiwl RfllKlloni. ^HiwBTT Cot- 
0[ «ch vol. seiiuU«li, pt\<!e loi. M. 
VcU. — OalBitUl 01)]sotB for 

CoiOTDtm TelMOOpw. By the Re». 



Wolwtw and ParkeB'* Eiu^elo- 



Weld. — TliB Frrenow, Wut 

Wii,D.ltaiiiRei-al-L)LiT. Wltbaillni- 



Wold's Taotitioni in Ireland. 
mUieh'i Popnlu Tablw Ibr 



Hnl Ftaaa, Jts. Witb mmenu >d. 
(Otlvul TfflH-Cbemlal, AitroiHDil- 
«1. TiteouooHMal, Comimm and 
HnBrtiolLi LosHitliMii CoiiBtanU, 
Bqmni. Cabei. Roots, RedprooflU, 
Ik. FourOi BdlUoii. PonSvD.iaB. 



Wllmof I Aluid^msnt of Blaok- 

Emjland, In a leiiei of I.ett»ra from a 
FUhei to Mi Daughur. lEmo. Ss. ed. 

Wilson'« Btyologia Brit^onioa : 

ConUlnlng the Uoites of Oreat Briuln 

anddescribsdlccorillilglotlltMet^ 

trntivB Plstea. Beini[ a' New EiUtton, . 
enlar^od and altarsd. of tHs jtfl4«Co- 
iTu BrUonn'oi of UBsin. Hoaksc nod 
Taylor. 8»o. 4i>. ; or, with the Plat« 
colouiad, price £*.<!. I 

Yonn,— A ITew Xne-Uih-Oreelc 



Tonge'i Haw Latin Gradnt ; 

ConUdnhu) Ererv Word ued tiy the 
Pwtfl of flood authori^. Fortheuseof 
Eton, Westmhuter. *lnotie»ler, Hw 
row. ana Buitby Schonls; Klni's Col- 
live, London; and UnrLboron^h C<d- 
legn. Siifjh EdiBioit^ Poet flpo, fla. ; 

Tooatt'i Work on tlLe Hone; 

Kdltlon, roused and enluraed by E. N. 
GiBBTEL, M.R.G.S..C.V.6., Secretary 
to the Itc«Bl College of Vsterinai? Sur- 

tratlons, chiefly ttma desEgos by W, 
Horvey. Svo. ptlM Ms. Od, doth. 

Tonatt,— The Sog. B7 William 

rons Engnviiufs. from Deijgni by W, 



Tenng— The KTst^r: or, Eril 



[SrplemlnrKK. 



